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Give now and give more than you have ever given before to T h e y serve our oa mM p ; re ; 


BACK UP THE MEN om rede 
are, in great numbers, serving the 


who stand between us and the enemy at our gates Empire in the present struggle. 
Please send a gift to help train 1,100 
OUR MEN NEED—NOW 


MORE CHURCH ARMY CENTRES poor children to be useful citizens. 
MORE MOBILE CANTEENS DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 


Let us see to it that they do not lack them. 


Sacrifice should be matched by sacrifice 
PLEASE SEND CHEQUES, ETC., TO PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 


CHURCH ARMY 


55, BRYANSTON STREET - 


LONDON, W.1 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. (FOUNDED 1843) 

























BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE Vv. 


PARIPAN 


ENAMEL 


“* The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 


PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 


Dg OUGH BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
BAN vase by GAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOR 


PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 


























ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GENERAL 55808358 I 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 



































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 24d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, *‘ COUNTRY 
Lire,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


AINCOATS made like new, 5s. 6d. Have 

your raincoat cleaned, properly proofed 

and retinted by the “ Brock” process. You 

will be delighted with the result. Rubber 

mackintoshes excepted. — Post to BROCK- 

WALLACE, LTD., Waterproofers, Dept. C.L., 
Silver Royd Mills, Leeds 12. 


AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit.— 
Write for particulars(free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ONOMARKS. Warfacilities. Permanent 
2 address. Relatives addresses recorded. 
Documents Safe posit. 5s. pa 
BM MONOI17, W.C. 


NCENDIARY BOMB SNUFFERS 23s., 
and Fire Extinguishers HOLDINGs, 4, 
Coldstream Place, Blackburn. 


ACITA FOR PIGS—PIG BREEDERS 
find * PACITA” EXCELLENT fo 
animals off their feed, for sows oft phan 
after having rearedalitter. Mixed with their 
food, they tind pigs EAT it with AVIDITY.— 
Agents: BARCLAY, 95, Farri inde m Street, E.C, 
+6. 66 15 -: post free 11 r) 1h 


N INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
7 RLES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea, \ 
‘harming Gift. Old Miniatures restored 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road,Wimble- 
don, London, 38.W.20 (Tel.: Wimbledon 
5459.) Established 1760 
> TALLER. Quickly ! 
Details 6d, stamp 


ialist, BM HYTE, Le 


YENERATING PLAN‘ Blackstone 
J Diesel, brand new and unused, 29 b.hep.. 
S73 D m 174 k.w., with full equipment, 
HARVEY, Htpson, LTp., 
oodford Green, Essex 


Safely ! Privately ! 
MALCOLM Ross, 
madon, W.C.1 


Apply for le a 

75, Hig > Ro 

N INTATURES beautifully painted on 

- from any 
t Specimens 


S.W. 


Ivory from 21s. Copied 
wraph Exhibitor R.A. 
"J." 11, North Side, Streatham, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE — 
DIAMONDS UP 51 


AMAZING iLY HIGH PRICES nisi for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, sEwEL- - 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUE Os) 
£1 £10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—-Cail or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


DOG FOOD 
FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 21s. cwt. “ OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 21s. cewt. (Both small squares) ; 
f.o.r.—ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


DOG MEDICINES 


WORMS.—GLAUNUX WORMOL will 

rid your dog of worms without starva- 
tion and griping, 2s. per bottle from all 
chemists, stores and corn dealers; or 
GLAUNUX Co., Buxted, Sussex. 


DOGS BOARDED 


ILLSIDE” PRIVATE GUN 
KENNELS, Ashampste: -” Berks. 
(Phone: Yattendon 262.) Mrs. G. MURRAY 
GROVER will take a few Fine Dogs for 
safety and care during this war period. 
rerms on application. Personal attention ; 
spacious runs; exercise, walks, and good 
feeding, special features. 


REMOVALS 


RE SMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 
ping.— varge lift van Cases specially 
constructed, — JOSEPH C. Mount & Co., 
Stevenage Road, 8.W.6. Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 


DOG 


TWEEDS 


HOOSE TWEEDS FOR ECONOMY— 
the best wear for war time, because they 
wear long and serviceably, good looking to 
the last. Make your choice from Frazers’ 
famous Scottish Tweeds, now available in a 
splendid range of Summer patterns and 
colourings worthy of Frazers’ reputation for 
tasteful tweed designs. Cheviot, Scottish and 
Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home Spuns.— 
Patterns free on request to Dept. C, FRAZERS 
oF PERTH, LTD., Scottish Tweed Warehouse, 
Perth 


DICTAPHONE FOR SALE 


1U'LTAPHONE !—Dictaphone_ Office Dic- 
tating Set for Sale.— HOLDING, 4, 
Coldstream Place, Blac kburn. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


EARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one third ot cata- 
logue price. Alsosome Mint and superb used 
moderns.— K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
5.W.18. 





—. next Wednesday and Thursday 

at 2 p.m. GREAT BRITAIN USED 

ABROAD including C rimea, Mail Boats, fine 

entires, scarce pieces, unique items, ete. 

Catalogues from ROBSON LOWE, 96, Regent 
Street, Regent 2381-2. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial Training 

College, South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


E WISH TO BUY few high-class Cars, 
25 h.p., not earlier 1938, from £350.— 
BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET, W.1. 


SITUATIONS 


married, no family: 

Knowledge garden and farm: can 
drive ; licence; cottage.—Flat 3, 
Winn’s Montgomery Street, 
Hove. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


FX-GRoOM, 42, 


clean 
Garages, 89, 


JTANTED. 
chase of 


Men with experience of pur- 
standing timber, felling, 
extraction and sawmilling, as Acquisition 
Officers, Works Officers, or Foremen.- 
Apply in writing to: x “Ep.” efo 
CHARLES BARKER & SoNSs, LTD., 31, Budge 
Row, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


PAYING GUESTS 


USSEX. — Gentleman owning country 
house with 150 Acres of parkland and 
woods, with riding, tennis, buck shooting, 
fishing and near golf, would receive a few 


guests from five guineas.—‘* A.607.”’ 


ACCOMMODATION in charming private 

superior Residence, Bridgwater; secluded 

grounds, Every modern convenience.—Box 
A.625.” 


HILLASMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL - 
STAPFORDSHIRE. 
























































We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
GATES, RAILING, FENCING, 
a TREE GUARDS, 
WIRE NETTING, FEEDING 
APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED 
SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 
For further enformation 
tell us your requirements 

















8VictoRimS Westminster SW 








Bacterial Sewage 
Purification 


E. A. Hunt, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., writes —“*! would like 
to say that your Installation has worked perfectly, 
and when opportunities arise, | shall certainly 
advise clients to have a similar Installation.” 


TUKE & BELL, LIMITED 
1, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 





DREDCINC 
OF MUD Etc. 


LAKES, FON Ss, 
IVERS ano BR 
a RSHLANDS CONVERT 


BOMFORD TC EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 


a m 











TO MAINTAIN YOUR GARDEN IN WAR-TIME 





OOKS 








kills insects 


Cartols : 
Large size 4/-. 


NESTS oF BIRDS, POULTRY, &. 
/ should be regularly sprinkled with 
KEATING’S POWDER 
just previous totheeggs hatching. Rootieg’s 


especially when hens are sitting. 


harmless to everything else. 


2d., 6d., 1%. 
Flasks 1/-. 














insertion. 


part of the advertisement. 


ties can be made at a charge of 





“Country Life,”’ Tower House, 


Strand, London, W.C.2. 





AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 


Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an-inch or 
less, space thus occupied being charged as 


Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 13/4. 


For further particulars applu Advertisement Department 
Southampton 


11d. per country. 


The Publisher, 








These notes 
methods of cooking 


“™ GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED 


(A “ Country Life” 


HINTS ON BEE-KEEPING, by H. HOWES 
ANNUALS TO SOW 
THE LATER BROOMS 


In addition to Plantsman’s Notebook and Correspondence Pages 





EVERY week in “ Gardening Illustrated ’’ valuable hints are given by 
acknowledged authorities on every aspect of fruit and vegetable cultivation. 
A review of the routine duties to be carried out in the kitchen garden is 
given every month by one of the leading professional 
are supplemented by contributions on the various 
and conserving vegetables and fruit. 

Order your copy from your Newsagent to-day —or from : 

“* Gardening !liustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Publication) 


EVERY FRIDAY—3d. 

THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS: 

VEGETABLES FOR SPRING USE 

THE VALUE OF CAULIFLOWERS 

LETTUCE FOR WINTER AND EARLY SPRING, 


IN LATE SUMMER 


by H. Dyson 


gardeners in the 








Street, 























ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE *”* should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TowER HOUSE, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone : 


Temple Bar 4363. 




















COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


JL. LXXXVIII : No 2271 ‘ » r y r Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Printed in England. SAT URDAY - JULY 27th, 1940. Subscription Price oer SunUa. Post Free. 


‘ N w York UA. Post Office. o- Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 
e 4 B.A. . 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Maytair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Gettasaa Galan benten 


SHROPSHIRE AND HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


Eminently suitable for Scholastic or other purposes. 





















Extensive Garage and 






FINE COUNTRY 
{ANSION in good 
rder, approached by 


Stabling accommodation 


’ th F “ with rooms over. 
a carriage drive. icc. <r 0 INEXPENSIVE 
LT 


i 
a} ZR ifthktee GROUNDS. 
ine suite of reception Tp, ie i . 2 Tennis Courts. 


»oms, some 25 bedrooms, ’ 70 ACRES 

including Home Farm. 
FOR SALE FREE- 
HOLD OR WOULD 
LET FURNISHED. 




























bathrooms, and domestic 
offices. 

























Electrie Light. 





Central Heating. 






Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (38,528.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 40 MILES LONDON 


In an entirely unspoilt and rural part of the country. 








A LOVELY XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE, recently been the subject 
of considerable expenditure and now in perfect order. It stands 
about 500 feet up in the centre of its own magnificent park, facing 
full South. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, library, 10 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms and_ well 
arranged domestic offices. 








Main Electricity. Abundant Water. Central Heating. 





Garage for several cars. Newly built Home Farmbuildings. 
Gardener’s Cottage. Bailiff’s House. 
OLD-WORLD GROUNDS AND GARDENS are inexpensive to 
maintain and include a fine old walled garden, 
A large old Gold-fish pond, some beautiful specimens of beech, oak, elm 
and yew trees. Swimming pool; kitchen garden. 
About 230 Acres of Rich Pastureland. 


ABOUT 272 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD Shooting. Hunting. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (12,274.) 












FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR ABOUT HALF A CENTURY. 


SURROUNDED BY WINDSOR PARK 


Occupying a picked position, facing South-west. Beautiful views over the Park to Windsor Castle. 

















The Residence 
‘pproached by a drive 
vith entrance lodge. 


THE GARDENS contain 


some fine old oaks: 















grass tennis court, squash 
ontains central hall. rackets court : lake ; 


reception rooms, billiard kitchen garden, orchard, 





om, 18 bedrooms, 3 parkland. 







bathrooms. 


ABOUT 57 ACRES 





ntral heating. Electric 





ht. Ample water supply 








FOR SALE 











t Stabling. Garage. FREEHOLD 
cottages. Air - raid 
{ elter close to House. GOLF. HUNTING. 








Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (2335.) 
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aos. NICHOLAS meee 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 








Regent { 0293 (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
\ Sore LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
IN A HAMLET ON THE CHILTERN HILLS WITHIN 44 MILES OF FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. 
eisai ON HIGH GROUND IN BERKSHIRI 
QUIET SUNNY SETTING. 425ft. above sea level. Unspoilt country setting yet not lonely. 


Reading 10 miles. Main G.W.R. Station 4 miles. 


A PERFECT MEDIUM-SIZED 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


(MODERNISED AT CONSIDERABLE COST.) 


Containing : 
} RECEPTION ROOMS. 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM AND 
KITCHEN WITH * AGA” COOKER, 
6 MASTER BEDROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. 






SEPARATE STAFF QUARTERS. 





LOVELY OLD WORLD GROUNDS WITH 
TENNIS COURT. 


A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE 
in the Colonial style, built specially for the present vendor in 1930. 
i atiaienee LARGE LOUNGE (36ft. by 16ft.. 2 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES with “ Aga ” Cooker and 
SITTING ROOM. 
7-8 BEDROOMS (arranged in suites). 3 BATHROOMS. 


PICTURESQUE OLD BARN. STABLING. 


MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT 
CHARMING GROUNDS 
TO BE LET Woodland and Paddock, in all 
10 ACRES 
aaa ee a oe ee — 7 ae BUT FURTHER 57 ACRES AVAILABLE. 
RENT ACCORDING TO PERIOD. GOOD STABLING. 


Main Water. Main Electric Light and Power. Central Heating. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, Messrs, NICHOLAS, Reading. Recommended by Sole Agent: NICHOLAS, Reading. 


avoayenor 3:21 WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


MIGHT BE SOLD 














WILTS BERKS 


4 if iti 5 j re ce rrel . . . . , v. ' . . . . 
In oo oe gga = Py bag level. Favourite district. Edge of Village. Station 1 mile. London 1 hour. Reading 20 mins. 
Lovely views. Near a pretti illage. { J 


A QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 


in first-class order. Hot and cold 
water in every bedroom. 
* Aga” stove. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 


183 BEDROOMS (or more) and 
5 BATHROOMS, 





HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS (one 
pine panelled), SUN LOGGIA. 


STABLING ; GARAGE AND MORE 
ROOMS TO GO WITH HOUSE, IF 





A COMPLETELY MODERNISED 


VANTED. 
STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE ee 
in perfect order, 12-13 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 fine EXCELLENT HARD TENNIS 
reception rooms. Central heating throughout; fitted COURT AND PARKLAND; inall 
basins; oak floors. Stabling. Garage. Cottages, 


FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


20 MILES SOUTH-WEST 30 MILES NORTH 


‘ . <e : ; . , ; Frequent ’buses to Main Line Station with Express Serv 
of London. Excellent position looking South. Close to shops and electric train service. to London, 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE ‘ 77. 87 Z4 
GEORGIAN HOUSE : Fe Be i8 
having about 
8 BEST BEDROOMS, Oe si F 
4 or 5 STAFF ROOMS, é ; Nea, 9e A 
4 WELL-FITTED BATHROOMS, s 4 mm” Gut ¥ 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. an Ny 
neem 








Pe tite. So eee Sree oe > pe 
NEARLY 100 ACRES. FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 








% 


Main services. Central heating. 


Fitted basins in every bedroom. 


STABLING. GARAGES. Qa 








COTTAGE. ; “ 

A RESIDENCE OF TUDOR ORIGIN 

HARD TENNIS COURT, PRO- Half-timbered and skilfully enlarged, on high grou! 

DUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, adjoining a Common, It has 7-8 bed, 2 bath, 3 recepti 

PARKLAND: in all rooms. Stabling. Garage. With Pleasant South Gard 

and Paddock. 
25 ACRES. FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED FOR SALE with 4 or 18 ACRES 

Owner’s Agents : WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





SOUTH-WEST -SURREY 


6% miles from Guildford. With views over 3 Counties 


Modern Residence 
3 built about 5 years 
ago. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 2 loggias, 9 bed, 
4+ bathrooms. 

Central heating. Co.'s 
Electricity and Water. 
Modern Drainage. 

Garage. 

Well laid-out gar- 
dens, lawns, tennis 
court. Wood and 
pastureland. 

About 45 ACRES. 
For Sale, or Let 
Furnished or 


mg Unfurnished 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,011.) 








Agents: 


COTSWOLDS 
Easily run Stone-built House 


completely modern- 
ised and in excellent 
condition, 3 recep- 
tion rooms with 
beamed ceilings, 6 
bed, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage with bedroom 
and bathroom over. 

Tastefully laid-out 

GARDENS 
of 2 ACRES with 
well-stocked —veget- 
able and fruit garden, 
For Sale or 
might be Let. 
Price £4,250 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,643.) 








ON THE BANKS OF THE KENNET 
Adjoining Small Village. 2 miles M.L. Stn. 10 from Newbury. } 


! Queen Anne House, 
| built of brick, has 
been carefully res- 
tored and modern- 
ised. 3 reception, 7 
bed, 3° bathrooms. 
Co.'s electricity. Cen- 
tral heating. Modern 
drainage., Garage. 
Grounds of an Acre, 
delightfully disposed, 
although inexpensive 
to maintain. 


About 250ft. 
Frontage to 
River Kennet 












For Sale at a Moderate Price 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (53,241.) 


DEVON. CLOSE TO THE MOORS 
450ft. up; beautiful country; facing south; delightful views. 
Substantially built 


Stone Residence. 


Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 13 bed, 2 bath- 
rooms, 
Electricity. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Out buildings. 
Cottage. 
Gardens with tennis 
lawn, rock, fruit and 
kitchen gardens. 





Orchard, Paddocks. a eee AS, SSS as Sapa 
About 13 Acres. For Sale Freehold. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 


(37,318) 








HEREFORDSHIRE 
Fishing in River forming Southern Boundary. 
Stone-built RESIDENCE on high ground. Hall, 3 
reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Central heating. Electricity. Ample water. 


Stone-built RESIDENCE. 
bathrooms. 


Modern drainage. Stabling. Garage. Electric light. 
Farmery. Lodge. Cottage. Well-timbered Garden. Stabling. 
About 55 Acres. For Sale. 


(Further 20 acres can be rented.) For Sale or would 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, PRANK & RUTLEY. (21,958.) 


SOMERSETSHIRE 
Regency House and about 16 Acres. , 
Fine position 500ft. up, facing South, distant views. 
Central heating. 
Lawns, orchard, kitchen garden. Cottage. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
500ft. up. Facing South with grand views. : 
Charming old Cotswold HOUSE. 4 reception, 10 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, modern conveniences, 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. Cottage. 
Dairy Farm of 74 acres (let and with other land produces 
£92 perannum), ABOUT 109 ACRES. 
For Sale at a very Mecderate Price. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANW & RUTLEY. (38,920.) 


Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 4 
Co.'s water. 
Garage. 


be Let Furnished. 
(F.9611.) 











(Central 9344) E.C.4 jaucTIONEERS. CHARTERED 


Telegraphic Address: 





29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, dover street, 


(Regent 5681) W.I! 


SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 











rarer 


NORTH SOMERSET 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE in a Village 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath rooms. 
Fine Old Barn. Stabling. Garages. 
Company’s water and electricity. 
3 ACRES ONLY £2,750 
(Fo. 13,019.) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
DEVONSHIRE 
Three adjoining Farms with Houses and Buildings. 
252 ACRES. Income £235 per annum. 
(Possession of one if required.) 
ONLY £4,800 FREEHOLD 
(Including Timber). (Fo. 12.453.) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 








CORNWALL 


Between Bude and Padstow. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


with marine views ; 3 or 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. Capital 
Secondary House. Ample buildings. Main electric light and water. 


Gardens—down to small cove. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES. ONLY £5,000 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 





GLOUCESTER & OXFORD BORDERS 
MODERN STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


in a fine position with extensive views. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms. Main Water. Central 
Heating. Electric lighting. COTTAGE, GARAGES. STABLING. 
67 ACRES FOR SALE 
Might be Let Unfurnished on Lease. (Fo. 11,425.) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 














'BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
HAVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 


TO BE SOLD OR LET 


IN 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





\LBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 


Telephone: 
2267 (2 lines). 


Telegrams : 
Brutons, Gloucester. 














FOR SALE. IN SAFETY AREA. 

A SUPERB AND SMALL 

XiVth CENTURY HOUSE 

Built in Chaucer and Wycliffe days. 

SOLD WITH UNIQUE XVrH AND XVItH 
CENTURY FURNITURE. 

“The best of its kind and size in England ” was the 
comment by the late Mr. Hudson, of Country Life. 
Situated in glorious country next Duchy of Cornwall 
property. 

FOR HISTORY AND ILLUSTRATIONS, see 
“ Country Life,” of May 10th and 17th, 1924. 
Apply F. M.-J., Woodlands Manor, MERE, WILTS 


TO BE 
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c& Telephone: Regent (8222 15 lines). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 








IN A FAVOURITE PART OF BUCKS 


280 feet up in well wooded country. 


A DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE ESTATE OF ABOUT 205 ACRES 


ATTRACTIVE PERIOD 


FARMHOUSE 
Skilfully modernised and possessing every 
modern convenience without detriment 
to its old-world charm. 
Outer and inner halls, spacious lounge and 
dining rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
and compact offices with maids’ sitting- 


room, 


Several of the principal rooms have open 
fireplaces and heavily beamed ceilings. 


Central heating. 
Companys water 


Vain electricity. 





2 COTTAGES. STABLING 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. 


Fine range of thatched outbuildings. 


THE GROUNDS 
are nicely laid out in keeping with the 
character of the residence and compris¢ 
flower beds and _ borders, choice Rock 
Garden, 60 acres Woodland, and grassland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £12,500 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James's, S.W.AAl. (REG, 8222.) 

(B.48,826.) 





FASCINATING THATCHED COTTAGE 


Residence situated amidst charming country onthe Wilts 


and Dorset borders 
Vodernised and in admirable order. 
Spacious hall, 2) reception, 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
modern kitchen, ete. 
Central heating 0.8 eetriec light and water. 


Large garage Summerhouse 
PRETTY GARDENS 
For Sale with or without the Contents 


Tuspected and ree nded by HAMPTON & SONS, 
i, Arlington Street, St. James's, SWiA. (REG, 8222.) 


cnenite 





BUCKS. CHALFONT ST. PETER 
On high ground. Close to Golf 
To be Let Unfurnished 
\ WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


weupying a delightful situation in about 3 acres 
s reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete 
Co’s water, electric light and gas. 
Garage 2 cars, and stabling 
Well kept gardens, productive kitchen garden, ete. 
Ayents SONS, LTD... 6. Arlington 





HAMPTON a 
: | 


Street, St. James's, S.WA. 


620 feet up in the 
LOVELY CHILTERN COUNTRY 
Within easy reach of Berkhamsted and Tring. 
A choice and soundly constructed Modern Residence, 


well appointed and in exceptional order throughout. 
Hall, two reception, 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom and _ well- 
fitted kitchen, ete. Co.’s water and electricity. Central 


Well- 
in all 


heating. Double garage. Heated greenhouse, ete. 
timbered grounds with lawns, young orchard, ete., 
about 2 acres. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £2,200 
more land up to 20 acres available if required. 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James's, SW. (REG, 8222.) 


2% MILES FROM CHEPSTOW 
(loucestershire. 370 feet up with views over the Severn and 
Wye. 
RESIDENCE, with hall and 3 reception, 7 
bathroom, study and compete offices. 

Co.'s electric light and water. 

Garage, stabling, outbuildings. Large productive 
kitehen garden, flower gardens, lawns and meadowland : 
in all nearly 9 ACRES 

TO BE SOLD OR LET 

Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street: 

St. James's SW. (REG, 8222.) (W. 50,822.) 





Stone-built 
bedrooms, 





In a delightful village in 
WEST SURREY 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL TUDOR RESIDENCE. 
To Sold Let unfurnished. 


Hall, large lounge with open fireplace, dining room, study, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and offices. 


be or 


Company's water and electric light. 
SPACIOUS GARAGE. 
Well laid-out ABOUT 1 ACRE. 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1. (REG, 8222.) 


grounds of 








Of special interest to garden lovers. 


FAVOURITE PART OF HERTS 


Within 40 minutes from Town, 

For Sale Freehold, pieturesque easily-run RESIDENCE, 
with fine entrance hall or lounge, 3 reception, 6 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, ete, 
H. and ce. basins to all bedrooms. 
Exceptionally light and airy. Large garage. Really 
charming gardens, tennis lawn, rockery with pool and 
fountain, ete., over an acre. Full details from 

HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. 
James's, S.W.A. (REG, 8222.) (R. 2040.) 


All Company's services. 





BETWEEN ANDOVER AND NEWBURY 


IN A 


SECL 


UDED POSITION AND COMMANDING 


WONDERFUL 


VIEWS. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT I14 ACRES 


THE CHARMING HOUSE 


imidst) park-like surroundings, contains 


OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE HALI 


} RECEPTION ROOMS 
’ BEDROOMS 


DRESSING ROOM, 


BATHROOMS AND COMPLETE 
OFFICES 
Vain electric light 


Central heating 
Modern drainage 
Stabling 


Garages Gardener's cottage, 





DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 
25 acres woodland and &6 acres excellent 
pasture, part of which is let at £57 
per annum, 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Would be Let Furnished. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 


Street, St. 


Apply 
6, Arlington 


(REG, 38222.) 


James s, 
(H. 50,436.) 





BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD & 


Quiet situation, S500ft. up in lovely country. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Fascinating Gardens and Grounds with lawns, 
and glorious Beech Woodland. 
AN ALTOGETHER CHOICE SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTY 


vow 


IN THE MARKET 
HAMPTON & SONS, 


FOR THE FIRST 
Ayents : LTD., 6, 


(Ss. SU,851.) 


Magnificent views. 


hedg 


Arlington 


GUILDFORD 


THIS PICTURESQUE 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
placed in = a_ lovely 
woodland setting of 
about 25 ACRES. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
study, 5 principal and 
3 servants’ bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, ete. 
All on 2 floors. 
Central heating. 
Own electric light. 
Garage for 2 large cars. 
2 Cottages. 


Residence. 


Original oak beams and 
timbers, oak panelled 
walls, carved stone fire- 
places, ete. Lounge hall, 
dining room (linenfold 
panelling), beautiful 
drawing room, 12 or 
more bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, maids’ sitting 
room, ete. 
Central heating and 
electric light. 
Basins in principal bed- 
constant hot 
water, ete. 
Large garage with flat. 


2 good Cottages. 


rooms, 
Secondary 


es, orchard, pastureland 


TIME. 
Street, S.W.1. 


(REG, 8222.) 





(K. 39,363.) 


WITH HISTORICAL ASSOCIATI 





Full particulars from HAMPTON & 


KENT, near TONBRIDGE 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
PICTURESQUE XVilith CENTURY HOUSE 


ONS 


~» 








GROUNDS about 5 ACRES, of a mest attractive character, with double tennis court, 
lakes, orchards, ete., and about 


15 Acres of grass. 


SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(REG. 8222.) 





LTD.., 
S.W.1. 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


j 











BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
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abiiiaiis OSBORN & MERCER sipaaaiiaaideaiats 


Regent 4304. PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


























OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS DORSET IN PARKLANDS, ADJOINING DOWNS 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE CHILTERN HILLS South aspect. Panoramic Views. Long carriage drive. 
Completely rural. Fine panoramic views. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 2 bathrcoms. 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN 
MODERN HOUSE HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3. reception, 3 See 
8 bedrooms, bathroom, Electric Light. Central 
} Modern conveniences. Heating. 
‘ Lodge. Stabling. ae STABLING. COTTAGE. 
Matured Gardens; rd SQUASH COURT 
} tennis court. Paddock ona 
woodland, 11 ACRES 
20 ACRES Immediate Sale desired, 
For Sale by OSBORN Agents, OSBORN and 
and MERCER. (14,191.) MERCER. (17,085.) 
WILTS SOMERSET SURREY HIGHLANDS 
Close to the Downs near Salisbury. Delightful secluded position in a good Social and 7OUft. up. South aspect. Extensive views. 
Sporting neighbourhood. IRIE) WY ITE 
= ~ Hy , . OK FINELY APPOINTED 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE — > —— — * 
: FINE OLD TUDOR HOUSE RESTORED EARLY GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
dating back about 250 years AND MODERNISED 
} reception, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms up-to-date. Hall, magnificent lounge, 2 other reception rooms, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Stabling. Charming Gardens. as at 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. : Labour Saving. Main Services. Central Heating 
Main Services. 2 excellent Cottages. Well Timbered Grounds. Tennis Court, ete., about 
TROUT FISHING IN AVON s eens hn 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2,140.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,948.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,252.) 























"LONDON, Wal. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR arowenor 10-22 


| AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS FOR SALE DEVONSHIRE 


Remote but not isolated. Midway Barnstaple and Exeter, 430ft. above sea level, 
HERTFORDSHIRE 25 miles London. Market town 1 mile. 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 320 ACRES 
with ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE AND GOOD BUILDINGS. 
Main Services. 
2 smaller Houses and 5 Cottages. 
APPROX. GROSS RENTAL £580 PER ANNUM 


Full details of RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
NORTHANTS. 
COMPACT SMALL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE. 


625 ACRES 


2 Farmhouses, 2 Sets of Buildings. 
4 Cottages. Low Outgoings, 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Full details of RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 

















Close to Market Town, 
ee ee THIS DISTINCTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
CAPITAL GRADE A DAIRY FARM Over 100 years old, commanding fine views, TO BE SOLD AT LOW PRICE or 
in a ring fence. WOULD LET UNFURNISHED. Large sums spent in improvements. 6 _ 
*ENTLE es ss INCE RN J w E LOU AY tion rooms, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. (Closed wing with 12 rooms not used, but 
GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE, MODERN BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. available if necessary.) Main electricity ; ample water; central heating. Garage ; 
4 Cottages. stabling ; lodge (if required). Pleasure grounds, lawns, grass paddock, ete. 14 ACRES. 


I 17 ACRES A FIRST r RATE INVESTMENT Trout and salmon fishing close by. Rough shooting, ete. This property is ideal for 


any useful purpose, being situated in a reasonably safe area. 
Full details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (6.856.) 

















ge MAPLE & CO., i —— 


(EUSTON 7000) (REGENT 4685) 





FOR SALE 
LOVELY OLD HOUSE 
WITH 50 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


CHARMING CHARLES I. HOUSE 


with oak beams and other nice features. 


Large drawing room, dining room, hall with old staircase, 
- soe ie 5 bedrooms, attic, bathroom, 

Situate within 1 hour of Town. 
Companies’ electric light and water. 
3 large reception, including panelled drawing room, 





8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. GARAGE, LARGE BARN. 





- LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
SURREY of nearly + ACRES. 


Modern conveniences, 


LARGE GARAGE. LODGE, Only 10 miles from West End. 
Long carriage drive. FOR SALE LOW PRICE ORCHARD. SMALL POND. 
The above LOVELY OLD HOUSE, erected in 1650, and ; ae : ; ; 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS having panelled rooms, secret cupboard and other inter- | The property is situated in a rural part of Hertfordshire 
esting features—3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. about 25 miles from Town. 
A very choice Property in a favourite district Electric light. Partial central heating. 


2 GARAGES, STUDIO, WORKSHOP, Ete. FREEHOLD £2,500 
and recommended by : 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS OF 3 ACRES 7 
MAPLE & CO., LTD., as above. Fine timber, lawns, Dutch garden, ponds and fountains, Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
stream, kitchen garden.—Recommended by MAPLE & Co. 

















SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 











; Tranquillity—in the beautiful Vale of Tivy ; 50 miles ELTON r. MOWE RAY, tee g SEE nee his 
ANTED. GUNS FOR GROUSE, SHOOTING | >HAT ATTRACTIVE LEASEHOLD ier Tne Caekenee Ai ce aon 

V OVER DOGS. Rent 10s. a brace. Accommodation NCE known as GWYNEFRYN, Newcastle-Emlyn, VICARAGE UNFURNISHED, £80) per annum, 
ailable local Hotels. Good season expected.—Apply: ide -. ge se in its own phabeel 4 containing 4 1ecepion Apply : SHOULER & Son. Estate Agents, Melton Mowbray. 
cTOR, Arran Estate, Brodick, Isle of Arran. rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bathroom, offices, 

water, electric light ; stable and garage. Unexpired term EICESTERSHIRE. 

y” wpare « 19 oP or pay ew Bala 
GAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES| | j,i yf £12 pez annum ground rent, For Sale by HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
7, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.! THOMAS JONES & SON, LTp., Auctioneers, Llandyssul. (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

Business Established over 100 years. Cardiganshire. LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 li 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


nes). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 





WIL 


WOULD BE LET 


16 bed and dressing roon 
with separate bath 


recept 


PROLLOPE & SONS 25, 


FURNISHED 





Mount Street, 


TSHIRE 
AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


25 MILES LONDON. 


FOR A 


SCHOOL. 


WITHIN 


320 ACRES 


producing gross 


INCOME OF £580 PER ANNUM 


and comprising 


MIXED FARM OF 308 ACRES 
MARKET GARDEN 

PAIR COTTAGES IN VILLAGE 
5 OTHER COTTAGES 


nursery suite 
4 spacious 


is, 7 bathrooms, 
room, large hall, 
jon rooms, 





All modern conveniences. : 
Garages Stabling 27,.000-gall. Swimming Pool, Practically the whole is pi kage woe ec v1 
. at 6-8 houses per acre, and may considerably appreciate 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS, hard and ' ; alue in the future 
¢rass courts, squash court: in all about eae oe ee eae. 
43 ACRES Plans, ete., of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
All further particulars of Owner's Agents, GEORGE Street, W.l. 9 (€.4715.) 


W.1. (A.3481.) 





LEITH HILL DISTRICT 
EXCEPTIONALLY COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE. 
Commanding clorious views, extending to the South Downs 








Fine hall, 
oak panelled and all with parquet floors), 11 bed and 


Well timbered drive. 4 reception rooms (1 
dressing rooms, 4 well-fitted bathrooms. 
Excellent domestic offices. All modern conveniences. 
TWO GARAGES. STABLING. Chauffeur’s Flat. 
Superior 6dak-beamed Cottage. BARN and other out- 
buildings. Beautiful old timbered Grounds with yew 
hedges, croquet lawn, hard tennis court, meadow and 


woodlands, in all nearly 
14 ACRES. LOW PRICE. 
Photos from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 


Street, W.1. 


Mount 
(c.1508.) 








“RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | aim. 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 








SOUTHERN MIDLANDS 
A Bargain at £3,000 
(Farm adjoining can be had.) 


Rural surroundings, convenient for fast trains to London. 


Lounge halland 3sitting-rooms, 15 bed and dressing-rooms, 
Central heating. Electriclight. Excellent 
4 cottages. 


3 bathrooms. 
building. Lovely gardens, 


Nearly 12 ACRES 


PRICE, £3,000 FREEHOLD. 
James’s Place, 5.W.1 
(L.R. 19,596.) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 





5 FARMS AND 


rOTAL AREA ABOL 


main residence is G@ 


rhe 


AN UNLQUE 
Would divide and Sell 


(a) House 


OPPORTUNITY 


and Fishing separately. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


ABOUT 2 MILES OF PRIVATE FISHING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTY 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


SEVERAL SMALL HOLDINGS. SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
AND 5 COTTAGES 
[ 665 ACRES, IN A RING FENCE. INCOME ABOUT £1,800 PER ANNUM. 


yevian in character and contains about 12 bedrooms. Main electricity. Central heating. 
Lovely gardens. Stabling and garage. 
rO ACQUIRE A SPORTING eas WHICH ALSO PROVIDES A SOUND 
INVESTMEN 
(b) The agricultural portion only. (¢) House, home farm and portion of fishing. 
$4, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,565.) 








COTSWOLD HILLS 
150 ACRES and } mile Private Trout Fishing 
PRICE £8,500 (£3,000 left on Mortgage) 
or £6,500 with smaller area of land. 
500ft. up. In splendid order. 4 mile from main road, 
Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Main electricity. Excellent building. Stabling and Garage. 

ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 

Land in ring fence ; easily worked. 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, James’s Place, 
(L.R.17,680.) 


JAMES St. 


S.W.1. 





FARMS 





CORNWALL (Borders of) 


250 ACRES OF RICH LAND. 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE of six bedrooms. 
(L.R. 15,561.) 





DORSET (North) 


142 ACRES (dairy farm)and GOOD HOUSE. (L.R. 8162.) 





COTSWOLDS 
SEVERAL 
of 9 bedrooms. 


COTTAGES. 
(L.R, 1855.) 


500 ACRES. 
FINE OLD HOUSE 





HAMPSHIRE 
600 ACRES. 


MANOR HOUSE. 8 cottages. (L.R, 16,842.) 





HEREFORDSHIRE 


400 ACRES. 
1} miles fishing. 
REALLY FINE HOLDING. 
(L.R, 15,393.) 


4 COTTAGES. A 











OXON 
190 ACRES. 
GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE. Excellent situation. 
(L.R. 11,572.) 
WARWICKSHIRE 


MOSTLY 
SMALL HOUSE. 


98 ACRES. GRASS. } 


(L.R, 15,650.) 











FOR SALE, 
COUNTRY 
ception, 


arranged domestic offices. 


Garage for 8, 
gardens, 


stabling for 
lawns; grass field 
about 3 acres ; 3 goo 


charming 
RESIDENCE, 
7 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, conveniently 


Main electric light and water. 


DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2.6. 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


stone-built FREEHOLD 
3 miles Oakham; 4 re- 


5; ornamental and kitchen 
of 10 acres, 2 paddocks of 
d cottages adjoining. 


F.A.1., 




















COMPACT COUNT 
reception rooms, 6 bed 
well-appointed offices. 


house all conveniences. 





and dressing rooms, bathroom 
Garage 


small kitchen garden, natural woodland. 
tae sited icgg ha Pp anh. — ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
Far mh im. (Tel. . 583-4.) ee 7 e MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.L., Salisbury. 


G. SMITH & SON, ESTATE AGENTS, OAKHAM. 
OT ES TORES THE WOODED GLORY OF 
_ — - ART ESTUARY (the subject of a lavish expenditure ; 
TRUSTEES’ a E. IN EX( ; .LLENT ORDER in perfect order).—OLD-FASHIONED SEMI-MARINE 
SURREY eee +HOU' RESIDENCE ; cloakroom (h. and c.), 2-3 reception, servants’ 
‘ RREY. About 2 miles ies Farnham. sitting room, 6 bed, bath ; main services, radiators; garages ; 


RY RESIDENCE. FOR SALE WITH 


BOSWELL & 


delightful grounds and prolific gardens. 
nage IMMEDIATE POSSESSION.—RIPPON, 
and outbuildings ; green- ‘xete 

. K Exeter. 
Pretty Garden, tennis lawn, 


Co., 

















Te BE LET ON LEASE.—WALLS, MUN- 
CASTER CASTLE ESTATE, RAVENGLASS, 
CUMBERLAND. —A_ delightful COUNTRY  RESI- 
DENCE, with magnificent view on the sea coast over- 
looking the Isle of Man, and within easy reach of the Lakes. 
It is about half a mile from Ravenglass Station, andi a 
mile from Muncaster Church. Electric light could be 
installed - the South Cumberland Electricity Supply 
Company. The House contains 4 sitting rooms, 14 bed- 


rooms, housekeeper’s room, bathrooms, ete. Chauffeur’s 
or butler’s cottage and gardener’s cottage. Good garden, 
garage, etc. Central heating. Salmon and _ sea-trout 


‘ishing in the neighbourhood. W ithin easy reach of Seascale 
Golf Links. Low ground shooting might be hired locally. 
Apply, WALTER MARCHANT, Muncaster Estate Office, 
Ravenglass. 


FRUIT FARMS, Etc. 


CORDON APPLE TREES.—A valuable Plantation 
of choice varieties; occupying magnificent position 
Kent-Sussex Border. Ideal proposition for retired gentle- 
man.—*‘ A. 618,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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Telephones: 
* ae a CURTIS & HENSON eee ae 


WEST SUSSEX—BETWEEN MIDHURST AND PETERSFIELD 





GARAGE FOR 3 CARS, 


in exceptional opportunity of securing ~ 4 with Flat over 
Property in the most favoured part ; oa piggy saree : ‘ 
of Sussex. j STABLING FOR 3 HORSES. 
. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
10 BEDROOMS. Attractive yet inexpensive 
2 BATHROOMS. Gardens. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS Fine old trees and tennis lawn. Orchard 
ies ; ae and good Paddocks. 
In all 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 
with servants’ hall. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
at a recently reduced price. 


Or the House would be Let 
Unfurnished. 


CURTIS & 35 NSON, 5, Mount Street, 
V1. (16,489.) 


Co.’s Electric Light and 
water. 


Modern Drainage. 


Central Heating. 




















" P : aa ae SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS.—Away from any 
| BUCKINGHAMSHIRE (25 miles North-west of oe aed ce sg on ah op ge eg aor Pow mo nM building development and noise. FARMHOUSE 
London).—Attractive GEORGIAN RESIDENCE; Att » tive HALF TIMBERED HOUSE. as ny * 7 RESIDENCE of brick and Horsham stone-tiled roof, 
‘ completely modernised. 4 reception rooms, billiards eee <n * 1 all ot ayers ti : ae 10 ed i ” ‘id converted and enlarged by Sir Edwin Lutye ns. Lounge 
j Toom, 12 bed and dressing rooms, + bathrooms. Co.’s 4 = Pr aining 3 “d tl os = mn ™ cy eggs rs ee : oe hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 2 2 dre ssing 
; electric light and water; central heating. Garages ; 1 te we 0 oe hea = : r, : a i rooms, 7 secondary rooms, 3 bathrooms. Co.'s elec- 
| stabling; and 2 Cottages. The Pleasure Gardens and _ oe Helightful nti ae : poe e Bi tricity and water. Central heating. Garage, Stabling 
lawns slope South from the house to the River Chess, ennis court; delight ut oO ACE ES. a and Farmery. Charming Secondary House and 2 
which provides good trout-fishing. Hard tennis court. maintain ; about 9 ACRES. Cottages. Beautiful Gardens designe by Miss Jekyll; 
meadowland and kitchen garden; in all about 30 TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. woodland, grassland and arable, in all about 106 Acres. 
Acres. For Sale Freehold or to Let Furnished. : aati olf TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
(10,129.) Excellent golf. (13.862.) OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 
i ienenitss CURTIS & HENSON 5 Mount Street W.1. (12,899.) 

















’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. , | \ T , 
‘Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ R KSI D D E R & C O ‘ 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W. 1. 


=XORS. SALE. EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN. 3, ACRES Inspected and highly — 
5 ACRES E RR ORDERS Exceptional Property. Reasonable Price. 
40 MINUTES LONDON SUSS EX-SURREY BO COTSWOLD HILLS 


























600ft. up, lovely views. CHARACTER RESIDENCE 5HO0Oft. up. Outskirts Village with Station. 
MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 2 reception (1 panelled), sun room, 2 bathrooms, " HOUSE 
In excellent order and with modern equipment. Panelled 8 bedrooms. a one image — 
sunge hall, 4 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 11 bed and Main services. Central heating. 3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms, ee 
iressing rooms (handbasins, h. and c., in principal). Garage. Inexpensive grounds, tennis, ete.. Kitchen Main electricity. Garage, Stabling, Farmbuildings. 
All main services ; central heating; telephone. garden and woodland. Inexpensive Gardens, excellent Grass and Arable land. 
Garage for 4. | 2 Cottages. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Siree:, W.1. (16,303.) ivi 
Most attractive grounds, tennis lawn, rock garden, kitchen : eT ee a 160 AORES (would wsneaagesd 
? garden, orchard and paddock. £3,500 4%, ACRES Bounded for } mile by River Coln. se 
RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,847.) SURREY Dinsiens Dentin aaud TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,774.) 
EXORS. SALE 13 ACRES Hindhead. Inspected and strongly recommended, 
DEVON 1 mile from Station. aes WITH 3 ACRES. (More available.) 
450ft. up. Standing well back from the road, 3 reception, bathroom, £2,500 : ‘ , 
EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 8 ‘bed and dressing rooms. Beautiful position S50ft. up, on edge 
9-12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3. reception. Main services. Central heating. DEVON of Moor, on gravel. 
Electric light. Central heating.“ Aga” cooker. Garage. Stabling. —_ Cottage. WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
Garages. Stabling. Man’s rooms. Nicely timbered Grounds. Tennislawn. Rhododendrons. Lounge hall, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, % bedrooms, 
: Nice Grounds, tennis and pasture, Kit tcher n garden, orchard, ete. Electric light (free); central heating ; telephone; gravitation 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6,141.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,555.) water. 
Stabling. Garages. seautifully nee. a NDS 
INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. INTERSECTED BY STREAMS HAR TENNIS 
NEWBURY AND WANTAGE COURT rock garden waterfalls, kitchen garden, paddock 
and woodland ; in allabout 14 Actes. 
(between). Amidst lovely country. 600ft. up. Glorious views to South. TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,024.) 
XVIITH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
of brick and tile, in excellent order, fitted hand — (h. ande _ principal bedrooms; central heating; electric light ; ASCOT 
main water. : ; ee aes 
LOUNGE HALL, BILLIARD ROOM, 4 REC EPTION ROOMS, 6 BATHROOMS, 18 BEDROOMS. Close to Swinley Forest Golf Course. 
2 bling. Farmhouse. 10 Cottages. Men’s rooms. XCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE 
LOVELY OL D ‘GARDE NS and ‘GROU NDS, kitchen garden, together with parklands, woodland, arable and pasture. _— batl 21 bedroom 
‘ recepti . s, 6 bathrooms, 21 bedrooms, 
IN ALL ABOUT 650 ACRES Hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 ‘ ro 
All main services. Central heating. 


RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS WOULD BE LET OR WHOLE ESTATE SOLD. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Garages. Stabling. 4 Cottages. 


LOVELY GROUNDS, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
£2 ,000 FREEHOLD. BARGAIN. WELSH BORDERS kitchen garden, glasshouses, paddock and beautiful 


Trout and Salmon-fishing available. Golf. Secluded position near small town and station. woodland intersected by delightful walks. 
MO 








in exeellent order, 3 recept Ee eae See + oe 
excellent orde eception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms. Main services; telephone: radiators: ; 
ga” cooker. Garage. Charming productive Garden of about 1 acre. FOR SALE. MODERATE PRICE —_ 
Shensuatide recommended by TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. — (19,917.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. | (8,277.) 




















DEVONSHIRE 


(CULM VALLEY). 


GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY HOME 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, USUAL OFFICES AND SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODATION. 


2 MILES FIRST-CLASS FISHING 











Shooting. Hunting. 
HOME FARM (about 120 ACRES). COTTAGES, 
XCELLENT. WELL-BUILT >= MODERN . 
‘cious porte ag t Secu heres, port. More Farms available, belonging to same Estate, in a Ring Fence, up to £20,500 or £40,000 if an 
, 2 reception rooms, cloak room. Main drainage and ; 
tricity; central heating. Close golf course. Good AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT required. 


ing and shooting available. FREEHOLD £3,750. 
ply wr. >t — Land Agents, Tavistock, Details :—Sole Agents, J. & H. DREW, F.S.1., 38, West Southernhay, Exeter. (Tel. 2086) 
von. el.: 41. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, ‘ X 7 Telephone: 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ILSON & CO. Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


— 








FOR IMMEDIATE SALE AT A FRACTION OF COST 





500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. FACING DUE SOUTH WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 
14 miles from a town and station. An hour from London and near famous Golf Links. Lovely position near Surrey border. 


A VERY CHOICE ESTATE of about 83 ACRES with perfectly appointed and remarkably beautiful HOUSE set within enchanting Gardens. Galleried hall 


OR SALE. ! 

fine double drawing room panelled in old oak, 2 other panelled reeeption rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity and water; central heating. 

Entrance Lodge; 4 other Cottages. Garage: stabling. Farmery, Grass and hard courts, bowling green, rock garden and pools, walled kitchen garden, orchard and meadows, 
DEEP AIR-RAID SHELTER.—Sole Agents: WILSON and Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Price most reasonable. 


Totephone CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


Grosvenor 2252 


(6 lines) 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 














HEREFORD HANTS GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


AN EXCELLENT GEORGIAN HOUSE 4} miles from Basingstoke. A GENUINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
A WELL-FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, TL bedrooms, 4 bath- 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 

rooms > all modern conveniences, Central heating 


In capital order and on 2 floors : 
3 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


roots all conveniences - 4 
, Stahitne acai Garages and outbuildings. — 
seeigetiy ee ee BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, kitchen garden, orchard and Company's water and electric light. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, wood and parkland : in paddock, 2 cottages. Stabling. 
ill about 7 ACRES Garages, 
40 Acres. For Sale or to be Let Furnished To be LET UNFURNISHED at a reasonable rent. ABOUT 9 ACRES. FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 











Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


“rae JACKSON STOPS & STAFF “Sz” —M 


STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. [’Phone: Grosvenor 1811.] Cy 























BORDERS OF BUCKS AND NORTHAMPTON 


Stony Stratford, 3 miles. Wolverton, 5 miles. Northampton, 12 miles. London, 52 miles. 


THE WAKEFIELD LODGE ESTATE 


(FORMERLY THE SEAT OF THE DUKES OF GRAFTON). 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 1,338 ACRES (to be offered in 22 convenient Lots) 
with EXCELLENT FARMHOUSES and COTTAGES. Magnificent Park Timber, mainly Oak, also 


of FARM, PARKLAND and ACCOMMODATION FLELDS, some equipped 
ind Lakes in a beautiful forest setting at present in the occupation of Lord Hillingdon. 


rHE MANSION HOUSE (55 rooms), Walled Gardens, Grounds 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY NOW, OR BY AUCTION AT 
HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, ON WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14TH, 1940, AT 2.30 O'CLOCK. 


Illustrated particulars and plans from the Joint Auetioneers : 


THE ANGEL 





JACKSON STOPS & STAFF. Northampton (Tel.: 2615) or Stops House, Curzon Street, W.1 (Tel: Gros. 1811); and R. C. Knigut & Sons, Cambridge (Tel.: 54233). 








BY ORDER OF EXORS. 


SALE BY AUCTION 3lst JULY at 2 p.m. 





ORTH HERTS.—For SALE, gentleman’s detached 
RESIDENCE; 6 bedrooms (including private suite 
of bedroom, dressing room, and bath room), bathroom, 
reception rooms, kitchen, scullery, and usual offices ; 
central heating, all services; Southern aspect, overlooking 
I8-hole golf course: garage for 2 ears: 1 acre; £6,500; 
cost considerably more.—Messrs, SIMMONS, Station Place, 
Letchworth, Herts. (Tel. 56.) 


OURNE END.—Delightful RIVER and COUNT! 
RESIDENCE in safe area; } Acre lovely gardens. 

be SOLD owing to death of the late Occupier, Sir Art! 
Harden. 5 bed, box, dressing, bathrooms, study, 2 recepti 
kitchen and offices; prolific fruit and vegetable gard 
PRICE about £2,000 FREEHOLD. The Contents also be 
sold at 11 a.m.—Particulars, PENNINGTONS LTD., 23, 1 
Quadrant, Richmond. Tel. 2255. 





LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
_ PROPERTIES WANTED 








ANTED. SMALL HOUSE or COTTAGE RESI- FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 








DENCE of definite character; 4 bedrooms; old . . 
matured gardens; 2 acres. Within 50 minutes from door AMBERLEY.—One of the best built and most _— 
to Piccadilly.—-PARK, 43, Dover Street, W.1. charsaing houses of moderate size. Easy to ran and 
. ' conveniently placed for shops, churches and P.O. 7 bed- — 
rooms, 2 bathrooms and 3 reception rooms. Garage and ERKSHIRE.—To LET (3-6 months), Furnish 
room adjoining. Excellent offices. Over % acre garden COTTAGE, secluded, lovely garden, old-world villas 
ANTED TO PURCHASE, SMALL HOUSE o1 well stocked with flowers and vegetables. PRICE £2,750. } easy daily access London. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bat 
COTTAGE overlooking sea. Reply with particulars Agents: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill,}] ‘‘ Aga” cooker; telephone ; electric light; garage; mode 
and photo, if possible.—-" 4.624." ¢ o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, Ascot (Tel.: Ascot 818); and Messrs. SADLER and conveniences.—‘‘ A.623,”" c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2- 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 








2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. BAKER, Camberley (‘I'cl. 19.) 
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wader, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. . notiterrine. 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME. 
STONERWOOD PARK, Near PETERSFIELD, HAMPSHIRE 
2 Lier 
PRICE ‘ Ae .* 2 COTTAGES. 


£6,500 FREEHOLD 
(SUBJECT CONTRACT). 


LOVELY GARDEN. 


FINE VIEW. 
LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
by leading Architect on old matured site. 
26 ACRES 
2-3 RECEPTION 


(one 30ft. long). IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


7-8 BED. AVAILABLE. 
4 BATH. 


[Illustrated particulars from JOHN D. Woop 
and Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Mayfair 
6341.) 


Company's electricity and water. 


Central heating. 


IN A FAVOURITE PART OF HAMPSHIRE 


ABOUT 6 MILES FROM BASINGSTOKE STATION, WITH EXPRESS SERVICE OF TRAINS TO WATERLOO WITHIN THE HOUR. 
A BEAUTIFUL BRICK-BUILT QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN A DELIGHTFUL 
OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 


It contains: 
PANELLED HALL, DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS, CLOAKROOM (h. and c.), KITCHEN, SCULLERY, DAIRY, PANTRY, MAILDS’ 
SITTING ROOM, ETC., 5 BEDROOMS AND 3 GOOD ATTICS, BATHROOM, W.C., ETC. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT 
GARAGE AND AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. PICTURESQUE GRANARY. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
with clipped yews, tennis court, kitchen garden and paddock. 








TO BE SOLD. 


In all about 


5 ACRES 


FULL PARTICULARS OF JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1. (62,111.) 




















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 





SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 248t. 
AN IDEAL SAFETY ZONE, 45 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


ON THE BORDERS OF BEDS AND BUCKS. ADJOINING GOLF LINKS AND LARGE ESTATE 
SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR —~ 4 
FOR OFFICE OR SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION, 
WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
WITH SPACIOUS AND LOFTY ROOMS. 
Approached by short drive and standing in secluded 
grounds, 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 
Company's water and electricity. Main drainage. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
WELL-STOCKED GARDENS 


with tennis and other lawns, many ornamental trees 
and shrubs, kitchen garden, and flat paddock, which 
could be made into playing field. 
3% ACRES. FREEHOLD. £2,400 
é REALLY SUPERLATIVE VALUE. 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piceadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 











A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE IN DEVONSHIRE 


AMIDST BEAUTIFUL RURAL SURROUNDINGS, FACING SOUTH AND COMMANDING GLORIOUS VIEWS. 
2% miles from Teignmouth, 34% from Newton Abbot, 9 from Torquay and 14 from Exeter 


Extremely Well-appointed 
RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND WATER, 
MAIN DRAINAGE. 


VITH FITTED WASHBASINS IN GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
‘RINCIPAL BEDROOMS AND ALL 
MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
with en-tout-cas tennis court. 


3 RECEPTION. 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


8 BEDROOMS. Moderate Price for Quick 


Sale 





3 BATHROOMS. 


A CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF UNIQUE CHARACTER IN IDEAL SAFETY AREA 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1L, A.A.L 


I 
. Ss - FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.1L 
H. INSLEX-FOX, PASI, AAI. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 





R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
DEVONSHIRE 
34 miles from Axminster. 9% miles from Lyme Regis. 30 miles from Ereter. 


Situated on high around and commanding ow Pim tip he 


extensive views, Excellent facilities for sport , ys _ DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 


in the locality. 

AND GROUNDS 
The Important Compact and 
Attractive Freehold Residence, a feature of which is the Magnificent 
Rhododendron Glen, pretty woodland 
walks, well-stocked walled-in  kitcher 
gardens with greenhouses, the whok 

extending to an area of nearly 


OXENWAYS HOUSE, 
MEMBURY, Nr. AXMINSTER 


Facing practically due south and situated 
well away from the road. 


8 ACRES 


s BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, 
>; RECEPTION ROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ HALL 
and 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES 
STABLING. GARAGE. 


Low Price, £2,750 FREEHOLD, 
including Timber valued at 
£250 





For illustrated particulars apply, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


SITUATED ON AN EMINENCE AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF THE RIVER STOUR AND 
THE HILLY DOWNS BEYOND. 











About 3 miles from Blandford. 15 miles from Bournemouth. } 

j 

Radiators. Main electricity. i 

TO BE SOLD Garage (for 2 ears). j 


Apple store. Number of sheds. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 


THIS CHARMING SMALL 
RESIDENCE 


beautifully fitted throughout and possessing 
all modern conveniences and comforts. 


Old walled-in garden and orchard with 
choice variety of fruit trees of all deserip- 


$ bedrooms (all fitted basins), tions ; paddock. 


h. and «. water supply, 2 bath- The whole extending to an area of 


rooms, octagonal lounge (having pea 
domed ceiling and large Gothic 
windows), dining room, attractive 6% ACRES 


sun parlour, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitehen and up-to-date 
ottices, maid's sitting room, 


Hunting, Fishing and Golf available. 


PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 





For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION FARM INVESTMENT. 
NORTH DORSET HALL FARM, 
2 MILES FROM THE OLD-WORLD TOWN OF SHAFTESBURY, 13 MILES ALDBOROUGH, BOROUGHBRIDGE, YORKS 


FROM WARMINSTER. 
A FIRST-CLASS ALL-PASTURE FARM 
WITH SOUNDLY-CONSTRUCTED HOUSE (dated 1856), BUILT OF 


ABOUT 130 ACRES 


BATH STONE, containing : ABOUT 92 FIRST-CLASS PASTURE AND 38 ARABLE. 
6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 SITTING ROOMS, LOUNGE HALL, 
SERVANTS SITTING ROOM, KITCHEN and GOOD OFFICES. GOOD HOUSE AND AMPLE BUILDINGS 
Central heating to hall and landings. * Aga" cooker. No tithe. 


Electric lighting is installed throughout the house and farmbuildings. 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. ALL SERVICES AVAILABLE. 
SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT FARMBUILDINGS. 2 COTTAGES LET TO TENANT OF MANY YEARS STANDING AT APPORTIONED 
AREA ABOUT 150 ACRES RENT OF £990 PA. 
\ RECENTLY-ERECTED BUNGALOW, containing 3 good bedrooms, bathroom, 
sitting room, kitehen. Electric light ean be purchased in addition if required, PRICE £4,400 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have 


inspected and can contidently recommne nd to prospective purchasers, Fox & SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








DORSET 


IN THE BLACKMORE VALE AND CATTISTOCK HUNTS. 





Occupying a perfectly rural position Central heating. Electric light. 


wee Sherborite ‘ Jorcheste : P 
bet n Sherborne and Dorch ’ Company's water. 
220ff, above sea level and commanding fin 
EXCELLENT STABLING AND 

GARAGES. 


open views 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THE IMPOSING 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


3 COTTAGES. 


BEAUTIFUL 
OLD-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS, 
sti ing away from the road it : , 
tanding well away om the \ ’ including flower gardens and herbaceous 
borders, well-kept lawns, clipped hedges 
and grass walks, flowering shrubs, tennis 
lawns, productive kitchen garden and 
paddock ; the whole extending to an area 

of about 


14% ACRES 


charming pleasure grounds, 


12 BEDROOMS. 
} BATHROOMS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 





Price and full particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Phone: Ken. 1490, KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, Bitte nll 


uae amie 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 i 
SOUTH DEVON <5 


Commanding beautiful views of the Teign Valley. 
COPY OF AN OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, 10 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, BALLROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 





Electric light. Co.’s water, Central heating. 
GARAGE, 2 COTTAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


orchard and fields, hard tennis court; in all 
ABOUT 23 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 








ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY AND SUSSEX c.13 


About midway between London and the Coast. 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
OFFERS CONSIDERED. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

‘ delightfully situated. 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrecms, 
2 bathrooms, complete offices. 


Cows services. Modern drainage, Constant hot water. 
Oak floors. 
LODGE. GARAGE (for 3 or 4 cars). 


Farmery and useful outbuildings 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
together with pasture and arable land: in all 
ABOUT 1I8 ACRES a 
FIRST-RATE SPORTING FACILITIES. pas er a ea 





Inspected and recommendcd by the Scle Agents: HARRODS, LTb., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn, 803.) 





STAFFORDSHIRE c5 
Within easy reach of Lichfield and Rugeley. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 > RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
Main electric light, water and drainage. 
Partial central heating. 
GARAGE (2 cars). STABLING (with excellent fat above), 
GARDENS, ORCHARD, ETC. ; in all 
ABOUT 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD, ONLY £2,500 
OPEN TO OFFER, 


HAkkObs, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 316.) 








ON THE HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS c.14 


Rural situation. Near good golf. Only 20 miles from London, 


AN ABSOLUTE BARGAIN AT £2,450 
OFFERS CONSIDERED. 
MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, cloak reom, 2 reception rcoms, 5 bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, compact offices. 
Co.'s electric light, power and water. 

Septic tank drainage. Central heating. 
Garage (for 2 cars). Outbuildings, 
MATURED PLEASURE GARDENS 
with paddock ; in all 
ABOUT 4¥%, ACRES 
WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE, 





a se : 
tecommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTp,, 62-64, Brompten Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 803.) 


IN THE DELECTABLE DUCHY c.5 


IDEAL SPOT FOR FAMILY EVACUATION OR PERMANENT RESIDENCE. 








Overlooking Cornish town with good shops. — Golf. 
LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, | DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATHROOMS. 
Central heating. Basins to 4 bedrooms. Certain built-in furniture. 
Cows electric light, gas and water. Septic tank drainage. 


GARAGE (for 2). 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £2,500 with 434 ACRES; or 
£2,250 with 3% of an ACRE 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 
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Helping to use Britain’s petro! 
to the best advantage... 
... inthe Air, on Land and Sea 


PLUGS 





MOTORISTS! 


A new set of Lodge plugs will help 
you to get the utmost mileage and 
performance from your petrol. 

Obtainable everywhere from 5/- each 





Lodge Plugs are made in Eng'and—entirely—-by Lodge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby. 











DEPENDABLE ECONOMICAL 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
for Country Houses 








There is no better method of lighting country houses than 
by Ediswan Stationary Batteries. Compact and requiring 
only the minimum of attention, they are unexcelled for 
long and trouble-free service. Available in sizes to suit 
the requirements of houses of all types. 

Our Advisory Dept. 


will be glad to give you 


every advice and assis- 
tance. Write Dept. a A T } E 
No. 5, The Edison 


Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 
Ponder’s End, siddx. 








B.L.5 
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Hay Wrightson 41, New Bord Street, W.1 


MISS SONIA DENISON 


Miss Denison is the only daughter of Captain E. C. Denison, M.V.O., Royal Navy, and Mrs. Denison ;_ her 
engagement to Second-Lieut. Gerald Heathcoat Amory, Royal Devon Yeomanry Artillery, youngest son of 
the late Major Ludovic Heathcoat Amory and Mrs. Amory was recently announced 
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THE TRAINING OF YOUTH 


I asked a few weeks ago whether the moment 
had not arrived for filling the most glaring gap 
in our educational system. All over the country- 
side the recruitment of young lads for the 
Local Defence Volunteers is bringing from them the same 
complaint: “ Why didn’t we learn all this at school ? ” 
They wonder, as wonder they well may, why their training 
for manhood ceased at fourteen. ‘The gap in their training 
in the case of the adolescent townsman whose physical 
recreation for many years past has been largely conducted 
in the cinema, on the street corner, and round the Saturday 
afternoon football ground, scarcely bears thinking ebout ; 
or would not if it had not been for the efforts of many 
voluntary organisations of citizens, largely moved by the 
memories of their own youth, who have sought either to 
give the younger generation the preparation for life they 
themselves missed, or to share with their successors the 
opportunities they were granted. The name of Quintin 
Hogg, the founder of the London Polytechnic, and the 
father of modern British achievement in the physical, 
moral and intellectual training of youth, will be remembered 
long after that of Baldur von Shirach, Leader of the Hitler- 
jugend, is mercifully forgotten. Yet, though we may 
abominate the inhuman processes which turn millions of 
young Germans into suicide squads and automatic para- 
chutists, and detest the facility with which Mussolini and 
his fellow-brigands transform a Song of Youth into a 
Hymn of Hate, we may well ask to-day whether we have 
nothing to learn in the matter of youth training from the 
despotisms. In the debate on this subject which took place 
in the House of Lords last week the Archbishop of Canterbury 
made a good many points against the scheme of compulsory 
training advocated by Lord Dawson of Penn which it 
would be foolish to ignore. ‘There is undoubtedly something 
very attractive to the people of this country in the spectacle 
of the Hitler Youth Movement as it grew up before the 
war. But do not its dangers exceed its merits? Can 
mere physical efficiency and the habit of obedience ever 
be a match for individual initiative and resource ? These 
were some of the questions the Archbishop asked, and one 
cannot but agree with him that, whatever system of physical 
training may be evolved here, whether voluntary or com- 
pulsory, it is essential that it should work with and not 
suppress the existing voluntary associations and organisa- 
tions. 
This being granted, let us hear Lord Dawson’s case. 
Let us learn, he says, our lesson from the fact that the 
Physical Fitness Council failed because it had no power to 
enforce basic policy throughout the country on which 
voluntary effort could alone be built. We have reached 
the stage when we do not need a superfluity of committees. 
A Commissioner of Physical Training should be appointed 
with full and even compulsory powers to direct physical 
training from the age of fourteen upwards. He would 
suggest, as an immediate beginning, that a hundred youths 
should be set aside for two months’ training as youth 
leaders. ‘They would then be ready for service in the parts 
of the country from which they came. If this seems a little 
too ‘Teutonic in its general outline, one cannot but admit 
the total inadequacy of present arrangements. Lord 
Clifden, who replied to the debate on behalf of the Govern- 
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ment, gave an account of large numbers of unwieldy arrange- 
ments which had been, or were being, or were going to be, 
made, by which opportunities of physical training between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty would be indefinitely and 
almost infinitely extended. Such a reply is not con- 
vincing. It may be true, as the Archbishop said, that 
brawn is as nothing compared with character; that we 
want to turn out men and not pieces of machinery. But 
unless those men-to-be are all comrades in the pride and 
confidence they owe their country and in the pursuit of 
fitness, skill and agility which they will need to defend her, 
they will be unhappy and frustrated. As we have said 
before, youth has its glorious and serious part to play in 
the struggle for everything that matters, and it is an idle 
dream to think of making it a reserved occupation. 


WASTE IN WAR 

OW is the time, when the Supplementary Budget imposes 

new burdens, for the tax-payer’s complaint to be heard : 
not at what he is called upon to pay—he gives it gladly, if with 
difficulty—but at instances of avoidable waste in the services. 
Sir Francis Joseph has suggested a method in The Times for comb- 
ing out redundancies and superfluous staff from the expanded 
Government departments. Waste of actual foodstuffs from 
military camps is another grievance of the rationed and impover- 
ished civilian population. Some wastage is inevitable, but this 
instance, afforded by a correspondent, is unpardonable ard of 
an all too common type. ‘“‘As a farmer,” he writes, ‘‘ I buy swill 
from a camp through a middleman. It comes in metal drums 
and in three recently received I found: 6 uncut loaves, 2 packets 
of butter, and dozens of uncooked sausages.” The Parliamentary 
Committee on Waste, appointed in December, has not got very 
far with its task if criminal cases of this kind go on, as they notori- 
ously do, unchecked. 

The economy of camps, with fluctuating personnel due to 
movement, sickness, leave, or simply feeding elsewhere, is intricate. 
But many officers who had to tackle the same problem in the last 
war found ways to do it. Rigid inspection of the swill-tubs is 
the first essential, followed by adjustments of the causes—in the 
kitchen or messrooms—of any wastage found. When surplus is 
persistent, a device sometimes adopted, which has met with no 
complaint, is the indenting by the commissariat for 75 per cent. 
only of the standard rations. Establishing piggeries attached to 
camps is a confession of failure to check waste, but a sensible step 
where it cannot be otherwise disposed of. Finally, rather than 
feed good food to pigs, the sale of surplus food might be legalised, 
so that civilians could supplement their rations to the benefit of 
the State. Persons living near military camps would be getting 
preferential treatment in this way—but the presence of the military 
is not all jam, or butter, or sausages ! 





THE COUNTRY PARISH 
NE effect of the war is being to restore the corporate life of 
that very ancient rural unit, the parish. To begin with, 
restrictions on movement led insensibly to the strengthening of 
sccial bonds in the parish, to be followed by all the parochial 
war-time activities: A.R.P., Auxiliary Fire Service, working 
parties, waste collection, and so on. Now that the parish forms 
the basis of the Home Guards—as Mr. Churchill has happily 
te-christened the Local Defence Volunteers—this new sense of 
parochial unity is being given outward expression and pride. 
Often the parish section of the L.D.V. actually centres round the 
church, where nighily watch is mounted in the tower and whose 
bell is to be rung in certain eventualities. All this is socially to 
the good and accompanies a nation-wide return to the church as 
a community’s spiritual centre. Happy the parish that, in such 
circumstances, has the services, or even part of them, of the right 
type of country parson to lead or guide this renewed vitality. 
A report prepared last year, and now published by the S.P.C.K., 
on work in country parishes in the diocese of Winchester, is given 
additional point by all that has happened since. The difficulty 
of the English Church has been to attract the kind of man who 
combines country tastes with the requisite convictions and abilities. 
If the spirit begotten by war in country parishes can be stabilised, 
a prospect is opened up that would offer a worth-while life to 
many a man of the right type in the conditions likely to prevail 
after the war. 


THE WAYSIDE VIEW 


rr YWN and country planning and coastal preservation, subjects 
familiar enough to readers of CouNTRY LIFE, have taken on 
rather a different meaning during the last few weeks, so that on 
opening the latest report of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England one may be excused for having in mind a different 
brand of jerry from our old friend the speculative builder. War, 
however, has not put a stop to the activities of the C.P.R.E. and 
kindred societies ; indeed, it has thrown a searchlight on the main 
object for which they have been working, the conservation of 
our agricultural land and its resources. ‘The C.P.R.E.’s war-time 
policy is to use all its influence for the safeguarding of productive 
land and to continue its co-operation with the Service depart- 
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SUBURBAN PIGGERIES 
s Violet Hudson, sister of the Minister cf Agriculture, has 
ided the grounds of her Wimbledon house into twenty allotments. 
ects pigs from the breeding centre, delivers them to neighbouring 
clubs, and collects swill from householders to feed them. Here 
ier assistant, Miss Chalkley. in the one-pony-power cart which 
erves to distribute the piglings and to collect their dinners 


ments. By providing reports as required it has been able to 
perform useful service in cases where military and agricultural 
needs have conflicted. At the same time, many of the old problems 
that loomed so large a year ago have simply vanished. Wayside 
advertisements and notice-boards disappeared with the sign- 
posts almost overnight, so that anyone who has had cause to take 
a long road journey lately cannot have failed to have been struck 
by the astonishing and welcome change. New and strange land- 
marks may have arisen, progress may have been halted sometimes 
—though certainly not by traffic jams—but it is now possible to 
approach a village without being assaulted by a single eyesore 
as it has not been for twenty years or more. Wayside advertising 
having been so effectively dealt with, it is to be hoped that when 
peace comes it will not be allowed to raise its head again. 


THE WISH 


However far you venture 
By land or sea or air, 
My thoughts, awake or dreaming, 
Journey with you there ; 
And all the while I wish you, 
Wherever you may roam: 
Safe home to those who love you, 
Safe home ! 
ELIZABETH FLEMING. 


“B ONE” BREAD 


HE nation is fortunate in having no ascetics in the persons 
of the Minister of Food and his Parliamentary Secretary. 
Lord Woolton might be said to have smacked his lips over a recent 
ninepenny Iunch (which was certainly good value, to judge from 
the menu). And now Mr. Boothby has given assurances that 
scientific dietitians will attack the nation’s bread and beef, only, 
so to speak, over his emaciated body—which is tantamount to 
saying not for a very long time. Scientists, he said, tell us that 
meat has no great nutritional value, but it has got psychological 
value. It makes people happy, so the Ministry will do their 
best to see that they get it. They also, as we have frequently 
and fanatically complained, prefer white bread to wholemeal, 
although scientists assure them that it renders them liable ‘o 
beri-beri, or, at least, to melancholy and bad teeth. But the 
democratic Government, while recognising that white bread 
is deficient in Vitamin B and calcium salt, is not compelling the 
nation to change to wholemeal, but, through the genius of Sir 
William Bragg, is going to “ fortify’? white flour with these 
elements. Mr. Boothby justly claimed that this ‘‘ revolutionary 
step ’? would be “ hailed by scientists all over the world as a great 
advance in nutritional policy.”” We shall get the best of both 
loaves and, while brimful of vitamins, shall not have Mr. Boothby’s 
uncomfortable experience, after a scientifically balanced meal, of 
passing ‘‘a very disturbed night.” 


NO LONG VACATION 


” OU should see Ditta Mull’s big monkey,” said Tods to 

the Legal Member. “ It’s just like a Councillor Sahib.” 
It would be irreverent to draw any such comparison between 
His Majesty’s Judges and the animals at the Zoo. Yet there is 
this likeness between them : that it has been announced that both 
will carry on during August and September. There could 
scarcely be more striking evidence of the extraordinary nature 
of the times than the fact that there is to be no Long Vacation. 
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Gone till peace returns is the hot, scothing, solitary drowsiness 
of Middle Temple Lane, of King’s Bench Walk, and of Lincoln’s 
Inn which Miss Flite called ‘‘a bower where the birds sing 
melodiously.”” At any rate, it is pleasant to think that the lawyers 
will have something to amuse them in London, for the Zoo will 
be open after one o’clock on Sundays. Now that there are so 
few places to go to and so little petrol to go with, this should be 
a real boon to many hard-working people. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Stock Storizs—Death and the Liftman—Red Legged and Chikor 
Partridges—Superior Knowledge 


By Major C. S. Jarvis 


HERE are told frcm time to time what one might call 

seasonable stock stories which one hears with slight 

variations wherever one goes, and a particularly fine speci- 

men that went the round of all clubs, tea and cocktail parties 

about eighteen months ago was the one about the German 
tank and the cyclist. I met people who gave me second-hand and 
third-hand accounts of the occurrence, and I came across at least 
two actual eye-witnesses. In fact, the only person I did not meet 
was the cyclist himself. 

The story, which I imagine fifty per cent. of the readers 
of CouNTRY LIFE must have heard, describes hew a battalion of 
tanks was moving down a street in Germany, Austria or Czecho- 
Slovakia, and an unwary cyclist coming in the opposite direction 
ran head first into the largest and most heavily armoured vehicle. 
Instead of the cyclist being ground to pulp the whole of one side 
of the tank cracked and fell away, disclosing the fact that it was 
made of cardboard, papier-maché or three-ply. This was a 
dangerous story in one respect, and it would be interesting to 
know where it originated, for it did much in its small way to increase 
the spirit of ‘‘ wishful thinking ”’ and encouraging people to con- 
tinue in the belief that German rearmament was not nearly so 
menacing as one or two of our politicians were trying to emphasise 
at the time. 

Those who recall the last war will remember the wishful 
thinking of 1914, though we did not use the expression in those 
days, and the Russian troops from Archangel myth. Actually 
this tit-bit of fiction did rather more good than harm, as it was 
retailed so realistically and so ingenuously that even the Germans 
believed it. I did not meet an actual eye-witness of these troops, 
but my Colonel’s mother-in-law fed them with sandwiches and 
coffee on Crewe railway station, and my batman’s father, I believe, 
shovelled the snow out of their compartment in Newcastle. 

* * 

HERE is another stock story with which many people must 
be familiar, and which is told usually as having happened 
to a distant cousin of the raconteur. ‘This one, which is still going 
the rounds, is unconnected with war and concerns a woman 
staying in an old mansion in Ireland, who dreamed or actually 
saw a hearse with black horses drive up to the front door of the 
house at midnight. It is told dramatically, with the grinding of 
the wheels on the gravel, the nodding of the horses’ plumes, and 
the witching hour of midnight striking. As the woman peered 
out of her bedroom window the driver of the hearse looked up, 
disclosing a dead-white face suggestive of the countenance usually 
depicted on Death, and he pointed with his whip to the hearse 

behind his seat, saying: ‘‘ There is room for one more.” 

Some months later the same woman was shopping in London 
and was about to step into a crowded lift on the upper floor of one 
of the large stores when the liftman turned to her and said: 
‘ There’s room for one more.”” At that moment she caught sight 
of his face, and it was the face of the driver of the midnight hearse 
in Ireland. She stepped back in horror, and at that moment 
the lift crashed down into the basement with all its occupants. 

* * 

AN unusual feathered road casualty that I picked up by the 

wayside a few days ago was a particularly fine cock partridge 
of the French, or red-legged, variety. A very wily bird is the 
‘‘ Frenchman,” and normally most particular about saving his 
own skin, but he must have taken a sporting chance when he 
skimmed over the hedgerows by the side of the road at the moment 
when a low-bodied car was passing at speed. 

I hesitate to comment on the fact that this bird is decreasing 
in numbers, because whenever I attempt a generalisation of this 
description I am at once taken to task, and instances are quoted 
from all over the British Isles to prove the opposite is the case 
and that the bird in question is becoming far too plentiful. My 
shooting experience in this country is not very extensive, and 
may be divided into pre-1914 days and what is now alluded to 
as the Munich period, when I elected to return to England to 
enjoy the restful peace of the countryside. Shooting over much 
the same ground with some twenty-three years intervening, | 
have only seen the red-legged figure in the bag once since 1936, 
whereas in the days when the Kaiser used to bellow about the 
“mailed fist’? as does Hitler to-day about ‘“‘ living space,” a 
couple of brace or more was a common occurrence. Except from 
the point of view of beautiful plumage there is little to recommend 
the ‘‘ Frenchman,” as he is a confirmed runner, is not particularly 
flavoursome or tender on the table, and he is reputed to drive 
off the indigenous bird. 
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Although skilled ornithologists do not agree, I always suspect 
that the French partridge of this country and the Continent and 
the Chikor of Asia are one and the same bird. ‘The scarlet beak 
and legs, the black barring below the wings, the pencilling around 
the eyes, are precisely the same in both birds, but, while the body 
of the *‘ red-legged ”’ is the same shade of brown as that of our common 
partridge, that of the Chikor is a delicate isabelline dun shot with 
mauve. ‘This difference, however, can be easily accounted for, as 
they are the natural protective colourings adapted to suit the different 
surroundings. ‘The dull brewn is more suitable for British fallows 
and stubble, while the light dun shade of the Chikor matches the 
bare limestone and sandstone country of Asiatic barren lands. And 
now I await the onslaught of the ornitholcgists who will tear my 
theory to pieces and fling it back in my face. 

* * * 

RNITrIOLOGISTS as a class are much milder in their castiga- 
tion of the wel! meaning but blundering amateur than are the 
archeologists, who are most intolerant of any tyro venturing to 
poach on their preserves. I attempted once in my innocence to 
advance a theory of the Forty Years’ Wanderings of the Israelites 
on the strength of a slight knowledge of the subject and fourteen 
vears’ residence in the Peninsula of Sinai. Where my theory was 
not treated with silent but shattering contempt by the ‘‘ high-ups,”’ 
who know all about these things, it was ridiculed as the vain imaginings 
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SHE AND I NOT GO THERE ONCE AGAIN?” 
By A. L. 
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HERE can be little doubt that the place that came next 
Thomas Hardy’s heart, after his own Dorchester and Stins- 
ford, was the remote and romantic parish of St. Juliot upon 
the coast of North Cornwall, where he met and wooed his 
first wife. Indeed, both for its own sake, the character and 
wild beauty of the spot, and for its associations and memories 
Hardy was the most nostalgic of writers—it occupied a place apart 
in his mind, a corner dedicated to that inner dream, that wonderful 
secret awareness of life from which his poetry and novels sprang. 

‘“'The place is pre-eminently (for one person at least) the region 
of dream and mystery,”’ he wrote in the preface to “‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes.”’ ‘‘ The ghostly birds, the pall-like sea, the frothy wind, the 
eternal soliloguy of the waters, the bloom of dark purple cast that 
seems to exhale from the shoreward precipices, in themselves lend to 
the scene an atmosphere like the twilight of a night vision.” 

Yet perhaps it is not generally realised what a mark this little 
stretch of the Cornish coast made, not only upon his life, but in his 
work. 

A visit to St. Juliot earlier this year, on a day of lovely winter 
sunshine, brought vividly to mind those associations ef a lifetime 
ago, the springtime of Hardy’s own life. There was the little church, 
whose restoration brought Hardy to the neighbourhood and set in 
train all those consequences for his life and his wife’s, now standing 
silver-grey and weather-proof high up on the slope above the lovely 
Vallency valley : alittle square-set fortress resisting the endless siege 
of the wincs that rage upon this Atlantic coast. It sits there, well 
and snugly cug into its hillside, the level of the churchyard under the 
dry grey grasses no doubt risen, the porch (where Stephen Smith, 
the young architect in Hardy’s novel, waited in vain for his Elfride 
Swancourt) open to the south and the winter sun, and looking across 
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of a man who was not entitled to express an opinion on any subject 
that dated back farther than the nineteenth century. 

Another experience of mine concerns a very well known 
antiquarian to whom I showed a bronze statuette of Poseidon th.t 
a cast-net fisherman had brought ashore in the Mediterranean. jj /e 
was a specialist in the early dynastic days of Egypt—that 
exclusive class that deals with the period prior to those modern a. 
vulgar invaders, the Hyksos—and he looked at my statuette in mu.) 
the same way that a connoisseur of the Queen Anne period wo. 4 
look at a late Victorian bamboo hat-stand. 

“Yes,” he said, handing it back. ‘‘ Poseidon—Neptune 
would call him. About 300 B.c. I should say, but I am not interes 
in this sort of thing’”’; and, having apologised to Poseidon, I ; 
him back in his cupboard. 

The only bright spot in my dealings with archeologists wh 
I have not been crushed by superior knowledge concerns a dig t 
was proceeding on a well known site in England. The expert \ 
showing a collection of pot shards that had been taken from 
excavation and was expounding to his listeners their history ; 
probable date. ‘Then he turned to me. 

‘* T suppose you sometimes see these in your part of the world 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I said ingenuously, 
desert roads from them.” 


NORTH CORNWALI 


“ 


we make the foundations of « 
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to Lesnewth Church on the opposite hiliside. A path runs down 
the stile and the churchyard cross beside, giving on to the gre; 
ploughed field on the side of the valley. 

‘** Queer are the ways of a man I know,”’ I kept saying over ar 
over, and could not get the line out of my mind as I walked down 
the path, the wind rustling the dry leaves of the little beeches an 
¢warf elms round the churchyard. Then for some reason there cam 
into mind the thought of those wonderful lines the old Hardy wrot 
in the last war: ‘‘ In Time of ‘ The Breaking of Nations’ ”’ 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Hialf asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass ; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


I did not know then, or perhaps it was my unconscious memory 
remembering, that the germ of that poem dated back to 1870 and 
Hardy reading Tennyson in the Rectory garden on the day of the battle 
of Gravelotte and observing this scene in the valley below. His 
memory, that forgot nothing, stored everything up, brought this 
incident out of its depths foity years later and made that poem ofit. 

Inside the church—the wind making little sallies and rushes 
along the roof, against the windows— 
there were the memorials of those 
seventy years ago, of which it has 
such reason to be proud. At the west 
end was a drawing by Hardy of the 
church as it was before restoration, 
és another of the bench-ends and the 
north doorway which were destroyed 
then, a sketch of the old building from 
a vercurous water-colour of Mrs. Har- 
dy’s. In the aisle which he built as a 
young architect, in place of the old nave 
and transept, were the two memorial 
tablets: the first, which he had mace 
at Plymouth after visiting the place 
after her death, to her memory. [It 
said that she was the sister-in-law of 
the former rector, the Rev. C. Hold: r 





that before her marriage she lived %t 
the rectory 1868-1873, conducted t ¢ 
church music and laid the first stone f 
the re-built aisle and tower: she di 1 


at Dorchester, 1912. (It is pleasant 
think that ‘‘ concucting the chur 
music ’’ meant playing the harmoniu 1 


BOSCASTLE 
She still rides gaily 
In his rapt thought 
On that shagged and shaly 
Atlantic spot 


Photograph by courtesy of “The Cornish Guardian.” 
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CHURCHYARD OF 
ST. JULIOT 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by : 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die 


THE 
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tc he knot of country people who aitended 
cl rch from those scattered Cornish ham- 
le .) Next to it, and in the same style of 
g ite and white marble, is the tablet to 
I -dy himself, telling how he made drawings 
o he church in March, 1870, for the alter- 
ai ms and repairs executed in 1871-72, 
w ich he “ assisted to supervise.”’ (Ironical 
t! ¢amemorial to one of the great English 
w ters is not even in good English! But 
t. re — Hardy, who never hesitated to 
s t an infinitive, would not have minded 
a -onvenient gallicism.) The inscription 
e ‘s: He died in 1928 and is buried in 
\ -stminster Abbey. One could not help 
f ‘ing a thrill of pride in this obscure little 
( rnish church at that glorious ending: 
t' thought of that lifetime of splendid achievement between his 
fi t meeting his wife here and his burial among the great, 
The glories of our blood and state. 


Both Hardy and his wife were conscious of the romance of their 
n. eting in that lonely, desolate spot and of the circumscances attending 
it It provided the scene, the situation and much of the theme and 
c! aracters of his novel, ‘‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes,”’ writtcn shortly after, 
wich, for all that the official Life of Hardy says, is obviously auto- 
biographical in origin. He preserved the note from his architect- 
suverior which set so much more in motion than ever he could have 
guessed : 


WeyMouTtH 11 February, 1870. 
Dear Sir,—Can you go into Cornwall for me, to take a plan and 
particulars of a church I am about to rebuild there? It must be done 
early next week, and I should be glad to see you on Monday morning. 
Yours truly, 
G. R. CRicKMAY. 
About a month later, on a beautiful day in March, rising at four and 
starting by starlight, armed with sketch-book, measuring-tape and 
rule, he set out for St. Juliot. He did not arrive there until dark 
that night. 
When I set out for Lyonnesse, 
A hundred miles away, 
The rime was on the spray, 
And starlight lit my lonesomeness 
When I set out for Lyonnesse 
A hundred miles away. 


What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there 
No prophet durst declare, 

Nor did the wisest wizard guess 

What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there. 


Mrs. Hardy may have had an inkling, the sort of presentiment that 
West Country 
people have— 
though not Cor- 
nish herself, and 
not liking Cornish 
people greatly, she 
was a Plymouth- 
ian born and 
bred, baptised in 
St. Andrew’s and 
brought up with 
the Hoe for her 
playground. 
Years after she 
wrote: “I must 
confess to a 


THE TOWER 
OF ST. JULIOT 
Hardy came to 
restore it and 
found his wife 





























curiosity started by the coming event as to what the Architect 
would be like; seeing few strangers we had a vivid interest in 


every one who came. It was a lovely Monday evening 
in March (1870), after a wild winter, that we were on the qui 
vive for the stranger, who would have a tedious journey, his house 
being two counties off by the route necessitated changing trains 
many times, and waiting at stations, a sort of cross-jump journey 
like a chess-knight’s move.’’ That day the Rector was in bed with 
gout, just as in the novel, and the strange architect was received 
by his sister-in-law. Hardy arrived about dinner-time, she wrote, 
and on his being ushered in, ‘“‘ I was immediately arrested by his 
familiar appearance, as if I had seen him in a dream—his slightly 
different accent, his soft voice ; also I noticed a blue paper sticking 
out of his pocket.’” It was the MS. of a poem, she learned to her 
surprise. 

Hardy’s account of that first evening may be read in the novel. 
Though not the best known, or the most powerful of his works, it 
has always had its discriminating aCcmirers—foremost amcng them 
being Coventry Patmore. He thought that it was so poetic a concep- 
tion that it should have been expressed in verse ; in his last years he 
used continually to have it read aloud to him, always with ‘‘ the same 
shock of surprise and pleasure at its consummate art and pathos.” 
It is full of descriptions of the countryside, including a magnificent 
one of the churchyard, always a favourite subject with Hardy; of 
himself, as Stephen Smith, drawing the bench-ends and surveying 
the restoration ; of the throwing down of the old tower; evensong 
in church with the sun streaming in at the dilapidated west window, 
Elfride (Emma Gifford) playing the organ, and the lesson from the 
story of Elijah, with the climax of the wind, the earthquake, the fire, 
and the still small voice. ‘Then there are the picnics round about, 
to Trebarwith Strand, Boscastle, Tintagel. Beeny Cliff is the scene 
of an important incident in the story, in which Henry Knight nearly 
falls over the side and is saved by Elfride making a rope of her under- 
clothing. It is quite clear that in the book Hardy split himself into 
these two characters : Stephen Smith, the ingenuous young architect, 
a social class below her, whom Elfride jilts for Henry Knight, the 
literary man who is her elder and superior. It even describes 





subtly enough something in the relations between Hardy and 
his wife. Of the problems and complexities presented by differ- 


ences of class Hardy was acutely conscious: the subject appears 
again and again in his novels, as indeed it is the stuff of much 
of social life. It is worth noting that Hardy’s peasants in this 
book, Stephen Smith’s father, the mason William Worm, the grave- 
diggers, do not speak Corn‘sh dialect but, naturally enough, broad 
Dorset. 

So Hardy’s courtship proceeded along with the restoration of 
the church. He came down two or three times a year, and they 
went about the countryside together, she on her mare—she was an 
excellent horsewoman—and he walking beside her. They visited 
all the places round about, going as far afield as Bude, Launceston, 
Camelford. Once, at Tintagel, they found themselves locked in 
the castle on the island for the night, and had to signal to the 
cottagers in the valley to rescue them. Fifty years later Hardy 
returned to the legends associated with that place for his last 
work, ‘‘ The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall at Tintagel 
in Lyonnesse’’ (to Hardy, Cornwall was always Lyonnesse, and 
we remember that the title of Elfride’s novel was ‘“‘ The Court 
of King Arthur’s Castle’’). The play has an imaginary view of the 
castle for frontispiece, in which Hardy’s pen has lost none of its 
old draughtsmanship. But it is a wintry work, left too late in 
finishing ; he dedicated it to the memory of “ those with whom I 
formerly spent many hours at the scene of the tradition, who 
have now all passed away save one: E. L. H., C. H., H.C. H., 
F. E. H.”’ They are, of course, the initials of his wife and the 
family at St. Juliot. 

The great service which Emma Gifford performed for Hardy 
was to sustain his confidence when discoureged about the first novels 
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he wrote, and to maintain stoutly her conviction that writing was 
his true vocation when he thought of turning back to architecture. 
Going about sketching together—a number of Hardy’s sketches of 
the Vallency valley remain—they discussed plots and scenes for 
books ; when he was away, she copied his MSS. ; for the rest, 
she waited for him, Returning to London, he got on rapidly with 
‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,”’ and then came down to Cornwall by boat ; 
he stayed at Lanivet with the Serjeants—a queer, foreboding 
experience with her here formed the subject of the poem ‘‘ Near 
Lanivet, 1872’ many years later. He went on with the novel 
here and at St. Juliot, and finished it at Bockhampton. When it 
came out it was a decided success. Next year they married. 

It is strange that after their marriage they never returned to 
the scene of their courtship, or ever paid a visit to Cornwall 
together. After her death Hardy reproached himself with this: 





Why, then, latterly did we not speak ? 
Did we not think of those days long dead, 
And ere your vanishing strive to seek 
That time’s renewal ? We might have said, 
‘“In this bright spring weather 
We'll visit together 
Those places that once we visited.” 
In another poem he says: 
She hed in her flower, 
Sought and loved the places 
Much and often pined 
For their lovely faces 
When in towns confined. 

In the poems there are hints of estrangement which are 
discreetly veiled in the official Life; but it is evident that all 
had not gone well between them, and it would not be difficult to 
find reasons for discord. Mrs. Hardy was a conventional, ortho- 
dox woman in her beliefs, very much the niece of an archdeacon ; 
though proud of her husband’s genius, she may have felt that she 
had married socially beneath her: she had merely married the 
greatest genius alive in England, and his religious views were 
naturally heterodox. A friend of mine was present at tea at 
Max Gate when, some unfortunate woman having asked “ Is it 
true, Mrs. Hardy, that you are the original of Sue ?”’ 
the crushing reply from that lady, all black silk and jet ornaments, 
‘*T do not approve of ‘ Jude the Obscure.’ ”’ 

But when she died, rather suddenly, giving no warning 
that her end was near, Hardy went back in mind to the girl she 
had been, riding her horse along the lanes and upon the coast 
of North Cornwall, her hair flying behind her, or singing to him 
in the rectory drawing-room at St. Juliot, the candle-light falling 
upon her face. He thought of burying her in the churchyard there. 
Faithful as ever to his inner dream, that light by which he saw 
life itself reflected, he went back to St. Juliot on a March day, 
forty-three years almost to the day since his first visit. 


received 


Why go to Saint Juliot ? What’s Juliot to me ? 
Some strange necromancy 
But charmed me to fancy 

That much of my life claims the spot as its key. 


BALLYCOTTON: A DEEP 


ALLYCOTTON is a small seaside resort lying between 
Cork and Youghal, on the south coast of Eire, and is 
famous for some of the finest deep sea fishing to be 
obtained in Europe. At present—I speak of pre-war 
years—the number of regular anglers is small, which 
adds no little to its attraction. Now it is presumably smaller 
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The answer is given in the next poem: 

Hereto I come to view a voiceless ghost ; 

Whither, O whither will its whim now draw me? 

Up the cliff, down, till I’m lonely, lost, 

And the unseen water’s ejaculations awe me. 
Where you'll next be there’s no knowing, 
Facing round about me everywhere. 
With your nut-coloured hair, 
And gray eyes, and rose-flush coming and going 
I see what you are doing: you are leading me on 
To the spots we knew when we haunted here together, 
The waterfall above which the mist-bow shone 
At the then fair hour in the then fair weather, 
And the cave just under, with a voice still so hollow 
That it seems to call out to me from forty years ago 
When you were all aglow, 

And not the thin ghost that 1 now frailly follow ! 

And so he visited the places where they had been together, 
after all that time. The score of poems which he collected under 
the title ‘‘ Poems of 1912-13,”’ with the motto Veteris vestigia 
flamme at the head, form a kind of journal in verse of his last 
stay in that ‘‘ region of dream and mystery.”’ The poems are 
inscribed with the names of the places they loved: Boscastle, 
near Bossiney, Pentargan Bay, Beeny Cliff, the Vallency valley. 

O the opal and the sapphire of that wandering western sea, 
And the woman riding high above with bright hair flapping free— 
The woman whom I loved so, and who loyally loved me. 

Still in all its chasmal beauty bulks old Beeny to the sky, 

And shall she and I not go there once again now March 1s nigh, 
And the sweet things said in that March say anew there by and by ? 


A score of poems were the result of that last sojourn in Lyonnesse, 
and there are a few more scattered in other volumes. Hardy’s 
was a wonderful late flowering : like Tennyson, like Yeats, and 
unlike Bridges, he wrote poetry up to the end. And then in the 
most moving of all these poems he descries himself : 
Queer are the ways of a man I know: 

He comes and stands 

In a careworn craze, 

And looks at the sands 

And the seaward haze 

With moveless hands 

And face and gaze, 

Then turns to go .. . 
And what does he see when he gazes so ? 


A ghost-girl-rider. And though, toil-tried, 
He withers daily, 
Time touches her not, 
But she still rides gaily 
In his rapt thought 
On that shagged and shaly 
Atlantic spot, 
And as when first eyed 
Draws rein and swings to the swing of the tide. 


And so we may think of them when we think of St. Juliot, the 


memories attaching to the church, the porch, the stile, the hillside, 
the valley leading to the sea—that are indeed everywhere. 


SEA ANGLER’S PARADISE 


still. One usually spends a fortnight or a month at a time there 
going out daily, Sundays excepted, in every sort of weather 
possible to get a boat out. It is unwise to take up this form of 
fishing if you are a poor sailor. Anglers are stony-hearted regard- 
ing the discomforts of anyone afflicted with an unstable inside, 
and the idea of wasting even half an hour to land a sufferer is 
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MAJOR RAWLENCE AND HIS BROTHER SELECTING 
THEIR RODS BEFORE SETTING OUT 


unthinkable. This form of sea-faring pierces the armour of any 
but the stoutest of mariners, except on the rare occasion when 
the sea is like a mill pond. 

The day begins with breakfast, usually taken about 8.30 a.m., 
after which the anglers go along to the shed to select their rods 
and get together their tackle. A start for the fishing grounds 
is made about 10 a.m., by which time the boatman has taken down 
the luncheon-basket and has everything in readiness on the boat 
alongside the jetty. ‘The boats will accommodate three or four 
anglers, besides two boatmen, and have motors which get over the 
six or seven miles of sea to the favourite fishing spots with the 
least delay. ‘The charge for a boat is £6 a week, which includes 
the services of two boatmen and petrol. Mackerel, which are 
used for bait, are caught by the boatmen on the way out to the 
fishing grounds, by trolling. It does not take long to catch the 
twenty or thirty necessary. 

There are two methods of fishing—drifting, which consists 
of just moving with the engines ticking over, and the small sail 
set aft, and at anchor. ‘The bait used for pollock, etc., is a rubber 
worm with a lashing of mackerel (a piece about 3ins. by j3in.) 
attached to the hook ; and for the bottom rods on which the “‘ big 
stuff’ is caught, liberal lumps of mackerel. 

If you are on the right spot it will not be very long before 
vou feel a pull, then out goes the line with the reel whizzing as the 
fish sounds, then at the opportune moment you brake on the reel 
with the palm of your hand until you can get control, and wind 
it in, the boatman standing by with the gaff. As soon as the fish 
comes to the surface it is gaffed and deftly jerked into the boat— 
in the case of fish such as pollock, which are caught on light rods. 
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DONKEY CARTS 


A FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 
MAJOR RAWLENCE’S CONGER 
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INTO THE BOAT AFTER 
GAFFED 


A POLLOCK IS JERKED 


BEING 
All the big fish are caught on the ‘“‘ bottom ”’ rods, and it 
depends whether you are out after quantity or quality which 
you fish with. It is not unusual to get a hundred pollock in one 
day. Naturally, big fish such as tope, ling, conger, etc., are not 
so numerous, but the excitement of feeling a big chap on, and 
the ensuing battle, outweigh the lack of numbers. 

You do not spend long in one spot if you are catching nothing, 
but up anchor and off to somewhere else. ‘This is where the 
skill of the boatmen or the old-timers comes in, who know the 
places where fish are to be caught at whatever time of the day. 
It is quite uncanny how they can place your boat on the exact 
spot. Landing a big conger in a small boat gives one the sensation 
of facing a wounded tiger. However, the boatman, armed with 
a large wooden club, deals with the situation effectively, and 
calm is once more restored in the boat. Pollock, bream, cod, 
ling, conger, tope, skate, and whiting are the principal fish caught. 
Occasionally a basking shark is seen—but that is another story. 

Boats return round about six o’clock. It is one of the main 
diversions of Ballycotton to see them come in and the catches 
landed. The fish, except those wanted by the anglers, are the 
boatmen’s perquisites, and are sold on the quay at the end of each 
day, either to individuals or in bulk to pedlars, who come with 
their donkey-carts to take them away. 

Although there is nothing to stop fishing on Sundays, it is 
“not done.”” ‘There are pleasant walks to be had from Bally- 
cotton, and good bathing is obtainable along the coast. Those 
who have enjoyed this kind of sport agree that there is nothing 
that can quite touch it for excitement, health, and a care-free 
existence. G. T. Ho.rorp. 
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HERE a nest 

is occupied 

throughout the 

fledging period 

the removal of 
the egg-shells from which 
the young have emerged is 
an obvious necessity, yet I 
had not thought much 
about the egg-shell question 
until I found in Mr. 
Hosking’s Intimate 
Sketches from Bird Life ”’ 
an interesting and curious 
account of the conduct of 
a male stone curlew. ‘The 
chicks were hatching, the 
cock was on duty, when he 
became uneasy and kept 
looking beneath him. At 
length he took the top of 
the shell off an emerging 
chick. ‘‘ Having removed 
the piece of shell, he held 
it in his beak, and con- 
tinued to brood for about 
a quarter of an hour. He 
then walked a little way 
from the nest, stamped on 
the piece of shell until it 
was crushed and swallowed 
the pieces. Returning to 
the nest, he brooded again 
for a short while and then 
carried away the larger 
piece of shell and crushed 
and ate that in the same 
manner.” 

Considering that young 
stone curlews leave the nest, 
never to return to it, so 
soon as they are strong 
enough to do so, that is 
within a few hours of hatch- 


ing, this careful removal of 


the shells seems unneces- 
sarily particular, we might 
say needlessly fussy. I 


considered the conduct of 


other species. Pheasants, 
partridges and their allies, 
likewise ducks and geese, 
do not bother about the 
empty shells. They are all 
left in the nest, with, very 
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often, the top portion of 
the shell neatly tucked into 
the bottom part. Mr. 
Hosking records of a part- 
ridge he watched hatching : 
“The hen continually 
pushed her head under her 
body and appeared to help 
the babies out. She 
then pushed the top half of 
the egg-shell into the 
bottcm half.” The lapwing 
and other plovers, on the 
contrary, leave nothing be- 
hind them. I have never 
had the good fortune to see 
what takes place with them 
at hatching time, but pro- 
bably they behave after the 
manner of the stone curlew 
to which we have just 
alluded. It must be re- 
membered that, despite its 
name, the stone curlew has 
a good deal in common 
with the plovers. Anyhow, 
their nests are all left as 
neat and tidy as possible. 
If they eat their egg-shells 
it would account for the few 
we find lying about. I 
have seen a song thrush and 
a magpie dispose of empty 
shells in this fashion. 
The magpie was a 
tame one, very tame indeed. 
Despite being a maiden 
lady of some six years of 
age, she desired family 
responsibilities, made a nest 
and laid five eggs. Of 
course, there could be no 
hope of results from them, 
so I got four newly hatched 
magpie chicks from a hedge- 
row nest and gave them to 
her. Her delight was pa- 
thetic. She cuddled them 
beneath her with queer 
little sounds of content- 
ment and she tended them 
devotedly. I noticed that 
she not only removed all 
excreta from the nest but 
swallowed t, so | 
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THE SHORT-EARED OWL IGNORED THE SHELL 


determined to test her reaction to an egg-sheil. I took one of 
the infertile eggs removed from the nest, broke it open and 
emptied it of its contents, and placed the shell among the chicks. 
Maggie immediately picked it up, turned it over in her beak, 
broke it up and swallowed it piece by piece. I tried her again, 
with exactly the same result. 

I now turned my attention to a song thrush with a nest in 
the shrubbery. Her nestlings were just twelve hours old. I got 
some thrush shells (they came from a box in the attic where they 
had lain since the misguided days of my youth, when I made a 
small collection of eggs), broke one, and dropped half of it into 
the nest. The old bird came back, stared at it, picked it up, 
broke it in her beak, and swallowed it bit by bit. I repeated 
the experiment. ‘This time she picked up the shell, sat down on 
the young for a minute, and then flew off, carrying it beyond my 
view, which was a limited one through a peephole of my hide. 
As we often find hatched-out shells of blackbirds and thrush eggs 
lying on the ground, I think we may assume that both these 
species frequently carry off and drop shells at a distance from the 
nest, though evidently they will also eat them. 

A bittern with which I had a most interesting time was very 
careful about disposing of empty shells. I had the rare good 
fortune to see an egg hatch. ‘Two chicks had previously emerged 
and there were two eggs to hatch, one of which was well chipped. 
The morning was warm, a hot sun blazing down on that platform 
of broken reeds tucked away in the depths of a reed-bed which 
formed the nest. Perhaps the bittern knew that with so hot a 
sun there was no need for her to hurry back to the chicks and 
eggs. Howsoever this 
may have been, she tar- 
ried upon the way. Long 
minutes passed while I 
wondered if it was pos- 
sible for the air inside 
the hide to get any hotter; 
then suddenly I was 
aware that an arrange- 
ment of fawn and brown 
stripes behind the nest 
which had seemed but 
reeds was the _ bittern 
standing in the reeds— 
her camouflage was truly 
marvellous. But my eyes 
were glued on the nest, 
for at this moment the 
chipped egg exploded, 
its top fell off and the 
chick fell out. The hor- 
rible wet little thing lay 
sprawling on the plat- 
form. The old bittern 
stepped up to the nest, 
she stared at the latest 
addition to her fam’ly, 
turned it over, picked 
off it and swallowed a 
skinny membrane, and 
then lifted the egg-shell, 


THE HEN-HARRIER 





“GOT IT NICELY BY THE 


very carefully and deliberately putting it into the water. She 
did not drop it, but pushed it into the depths. She treated the 
remaining piece of shell in the same manner. She seemed to 
desire not only to get rid of the pieces, but in such a manner 
that they were really disposed of. 

A short-eared cowl showed no such particularity, despite 
her white down-clad youngsters of varying ages, but then | 
confess that it was the shell of a small hen’s egg she found in 
the nest. Her reaction was nil. She ignored the shell, settled 
her brood comfortably beneath her, and the shell was crushed 
into many small pieces that vanished between the trodden-down 
stuff that constituted the foundations of the nest. 

An experiment with a hen-harrier gave more positive results. 
She came floating up the Orkney hillside on her splendid wings, 
dropped on to the nest and stood there for a moment, a beakful 
of rushes giving her a strange moustached aspect, surveyed 
her family, dropped the nest material, picked up the shell, turned 
it in her beak, got it nicely by the edge, flew off down the bank 
and alighted on a small grassy hillock. What she did there 
I could not see. In a few moments she returned, again bearing 
nesting material, dropped this on the top of the young ones 
and settled down to brood them, providing me, crouching 
beneath my canvas shelter, with a fine picture of maternal bliss, 
also a wonderful view of heathery hillside, green patches of 
cultivated land, the brilliant blue of a sea loch and the distant 
islands in hues of purple and grey-blue. 

Reverting, however, to the question of egg-shells, the 
majority of birds, even those whose chicks are quick to leave 
the nest, exhibit a deer- 
rooted impulse to get 
rid of the empty shells, 
but a case to the con- 
trary can be quotec— 
I have found eider Cuck 
nests from which the 
owners and their Cuck- 
lings had departed, with 
the down carefully piled 
over the empty egg- 
shells. Presumably the 
instinct, impulse, call it 
what you will, that makes 
a duck cover up her eggs 
before leaving them had 
in these cases continued 
to function despite the 
fact that it was no longer of 
utility. Presumably, too, 
it is the driving of long 
inherited impulse, derived 
possibly from a_ time 
when the young stayed 
longer in the nest, that 
compels birds such as 
the stone curlew to tidy 
up despite the fact that 
the nest will be vacated 
almost as soon as they 
have done so. 
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HOLT CASTLE—IHU, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


THE SEAT OF MRS. F. PEPYS COCKERELL 


The Bromleys, seventeenth-century owners of Holt, 
from the Lord Chancellor who presided at the trial of Mary, Queen 
The house was remodelled by William Bromley, circa 1690. 


of Scots. 


HE heyday of Holt Castle in the Middle Ages seems 

to have been the brief period during which Sir Joha de 

Beauchamp enjoyed the fickle sunshine of Richard II’s 

favour. Shortly before he fell a victim to the Lords 
Appellant in 1388 and was beheaded on Tower Hill, he had 
been created Baron of Kidderminster by his Sovereign, from 
whom he had previously received numerous grants of lands 
and offices, including that of Steward of the Household. 
Richard II visited Holt and, in Leland’s phrase, “‘ made attornea- 
ments ”’ there, on the tilting ground which is now the broad 
terrace at the b-ck of the house (Fig. 2). In the second half 
of the fourteenth century the tournament reached the zenith 
of its splendour. Before the Black Death Edward III had had 
a project for reviving the glories of Arthurian chivalry in a new 
‘** Round Table ’’—an institution which he abandoned for the 
foundation of the Order of the Garter; his grandson, with his 
love of colour and pageantry, and pethaps also with an eye to 
diverting his wailike barons, continued to provide and encourage 
these spectecles. As a parallel to the tiltyard at Holt may be 
instanced the remarkable one that still survives at Dartington 
behind the fourteenth-century hall which was built by 
Richard II’s half-brother, Jch1 Holland, Duke of Exeter 
(Country LiFk, August 27th, 1938). Dartington is an early 
example of the courtyard house, which in the second half of 
the fourteenth century began to supersede the castle of earlier 
times, and it was suggested last week that it is to this class of 
building—the fortified maror house—that Holt, though on a 
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2.—THE EAST FRONT, AS REMODELLED BY WILLIAM BROMLEY, Circa 1690. 
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small scale, really 
belongs. Apart 
from the battle- 
mented walls of 
the forecourt and 
perhaps an outer 
enceinte wall as 
well, fortification 
seems to have 
been confined to 
the porch tower, 
which was _at- 
tached to the 
west side of the 
hall and domestic 
buildings, and could be made defensible in an emergency. 

The tower, which was probably built by Lord Kidder- 
minster, is of four storeys, with a basement now used as a cellar. 
The entrance is placed to the left of the centre to leave space for a 
porter’s room or guard chimber on the right of the entrance 
passage ; in the south wall this narrow room is provided with 
three loopholes. The passage has an octopartite vault carried on 
corbels with large hollow keystones instead of bosses (Fig. 11). 
Similar perforated keystones are to be seen in the vault of the 
Great Gate leading into the Close at Worcester. Originally the 
upper stages of the tower could only be reached from the ground 
floor by a newel stair from the porter’s room at the south-west 
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The gable marks the east end of the medieval solar wing; the part beyond is a modern addition 
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3.—THE HALL, WITH LATE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PANELLING 
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angle or by a straight flight in the 
thickness of the north wall going up 
from the solar wing; this flight now 
has an external doorway, but it is com- 
paratively modern. The first-floor room 
(Fig. 9), which Mrs. Pepys Cockerell 
has made into a little library, has a 
fireplace in the south wall. An 
entrance to this room from the first 
floor of the house has been pierced in the 
east wall through a single-light cusped 
window similar to that in the north 
wall. In the west wall (Fig. 10) is a 
larger opening of two lights with curvi- 
linear tracery rebated for wood shutters, 
the hinges of which still remain. A 
verdure tapestry, old oak furniture and 
Oriental rugs laid on the tiled floor have 
made this a very pleasant room. Two 
upper rooms are-reached by a newel 
stair at the north-west corner which is 
continued up to the roof. The second- 
floor room is now a bedroom (Fig. 8) 
and has an oak four-poster bed with 
carving of rather unusual character and 

———— — or interesting as showing the transition 
6.—THE STEPS LEADING DOWN TO THE GARDEN from Jacobean to Restoration motifs. 
Here again the two-light west window 
is rebated for wood shutters, and there 
is a garderobe in the south-west corner. 
The third-floor room has a similar west 
window and single-light cusped open- 
ings in each of the other three walls, 
and the original ceiling with its massive 
oak timbers is exposed to view. 

According to Nash, the county 
historian, Sir John Bourne ‘“‘ built a 
good house” adjoining to the tower. 
He gives no authority for the statement, 
and in fact the medizval portion of the 
existing building, consisting of a hall 
with a solar wing at its north end, is 
probably contemporary with the tower. 
After the death of Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Lord Kidderminster’s 
son, Holt was divided between her 
three daughters, two of whom married 
Crofts and the third a Guise. It was 
the Guise moiety which Sir John Bourne 
bought in 1557 and which his son sold 
in 1578 to Thomas Fortescue and 
Edmund Hardy probably acting as 
trustees for Sir Adrian Fortescue to 
settle on his daughter, Elizabeth, on 
her marriage to Sir Thomas Bromley. 
This transaction was the first step in 
7.—THE DINING-ROOM the process by which the Bromleys 
became possessed of Holt, although it 
was not until 1613 that Sir Thomas’s 
son, Sir Henry Bromley, managed to 
acquire the whole property by purchasing 
the last of the three mcieties. 

Sir Thomas Bromley was the emi- 
nent lawyer who in 1579 became Lord 
Chancellor after the death of Sir Nicholas 
Becon. In that office he had the un- 
enviable task of presiding over the court 
which tried and condemned Mary, 
Queen of Scots; the strain of the 
proceedings is said to have hastened 
his death, which occurred a few weeks 
after the signature of the death warrant. 
At Holt, his son, Sir Henry, found 
himself a neighbour of Thomas Habing- 
ton of Hindlip, who was among those 
who had espoused the Scots queen’s 
cause and whose brother Edward had 
been executed for being implicated in 
the Babington conspiracy. Twenty years 
later, after the discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot, Sir Henry was appointed 
to search Hindlip House, where Fathers 
Garnet and Oldcorne were secreted. 
For eleven days their hiding-place 
: ‘a remained undiscovered, in spite of the 
BEDROOM “Country Life” tearing down of wainscot, the raising 
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of floors and hack- 
ing through walls, 
and in the end 
they only gave 
themselves up be- 
cause the foul air 
in their hiding- 
hole had half 
poisoned them. 
[he two priests 


were brought to 
Holt after their 
arrest to recover 


their strength be- 
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win a 79 
moulded arched 
struts, only the 


sockets of which 
now remain ; from 
the character of 
the mouldings, 
which are carried 
across the centre 
portion of the 
collar, the date of 
the roof seems to 
be of the four- 
teenth century. 
Possibly this wing 





fore being taken to 
London. Sir Henry 
was succeeded at 
Holt by another 
Sir Thomas, and 
he by another 
Henry, who in the 
Civil War took the 
Royalist side and 
subsequently — in- 
curred a fine of 
£4,000. In 1652 
the latter was 
succeeded by a 
son of the same 
1ame, who died 
in 1670; and he was followed by his son, William Bromley, 
in whose time the Castle acquired its present form. 

The plan (Fig. 12) shows how the rectangular block of 
which the present house consists (if the modern offices at the 
north end are excluded) is made up of an L-shaped fragment 
f the medizval buildings consisting of hall with a solar wing 
running out eastward at its north end. The east wall of the 
hall was originally an external one, as was proved in 1929, when 
behind the panels two mullioned windows were revealed. At 
what date its walls were heightened and a first floor inserted 
it is difficult to say for certain: it may have been in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, in Sir John Bourne’s time, in 
which case the building attributed to him by Nash must be 
taken to mean remodelling. The original roof of the hall has 
gone, but that of the solar wing remains, its timbers being 
visible in the attics. The collar beams were supported by 


9.—THE FIRST-FLOOR 
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10.—A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY WINDOW IN 
FIRST-FLOCR ROOM OF THE TOWER 


THE 


Tai 





ROOM OF THE TOWER 


wes raised by Sir 
John Bourne and 
the old roof 
timbers re-used. 
Its gable is shown 
in Fig. 2, where 
the break in the 
masonry is clearly 
visible in the part 
of the wall imme- 
diately to the right 
of the garden door. 
All to the left 
dates fromthe end 
of the seventeenth 
century, when 
William Bromley, in reducing the building to a cube, filled in 
the angle formed by the wing with the hall and used the 
space for a staircase, a small sitting-room and bedrooms above. 
In so doing he may have pulled down a wing at the south 
end of the building. The existing south wall of the hall is 
thinner than the others, and as the whole south end of the 
house with its two rows of five windows is uniform, it was 
probably completely re-built by William Bromley. There is 
a record of his handiwork in the monogram which appears in 
the wrought-iron balustrade of the flight of steps leading 
down from the staircase hall to the garden (Fig. 6): entwined 
with his initials W. B. are those of his wife, Margaret Berkeley. 
In bringing the house more into conformity with contemporary 
standards, William Bromley introduced sashed windows and 
covered it with a hipped roof having dormer windows ; the 
character of a castle, however, was maintained by the battle- 
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ments. William Bromley and his wife both died in 1707, so 
that this work must have been carried out at some time between 
their marriage (which took place about 1680) and that date. 

The interior was fitted up by William Bromley with wood- 
work characteristic of the time. The hall (Fig. 3), which 
preserves the dimensions of the medizval hall (44ft. by 22ft.), 
has a deep cornice, large bolection-moulded panels, and arched 
doorways (Fig. 4) opening to the porch, the serving-room at 
its north end, and the staircase. In the big open fireplace, 
framed in a simple bolection mould, is a large iron fireback, 
dated 1661, but evidently brought to Holt by the Foleys whose 
arms it bears. Th? pictures include an interesting portrait by 
Kneller of John Jackson, the brother-in-law of Samuel Pepys 
(seen to the right of the fireplace). The diarist’s heir was his 
nephew, whose daughter, Frances Jackson, married John 
Cockerell of Bishop’s Hall, Somerset, and they are represented 
by a Gainsborough and a Reynolds. Samuel Pepys Cockerell 
and C. R. Cockerell, the architects, were respectively son and 
grandson of John and Frances. 

The door opposite the hall leads to the staircase (Fig. 5), 
of good, simple workmanship, with carved brackets, slender 
balusters and broad treads, all of oak, which has a lovely silvery 
tone now that it is stripped of its paint. What is believed 
to be the tallest window in Worcestershire rises from the half 
landing : it is seen in the illustration of the exterior (Fig. 2). 
An oval enriched with bunches of flowers and fruit forms the 
main design of the contemporary ceiling. Each bouquet, 
modelled with a high degree of realism, is built up on a founda- 
tion of wire and copper. ‘The cove is ornamented with acanthus 
sprays. South of the staircese is a little sitting-room, zlso 
panelled and painted a duck’s-egg green. The dining-room 
(Fig. 7), in the solar wing, likewise has panelling of William 
Bromley’s time, but the fireplac>,, which goes very happily 
with it, wes introduced by Mrs. Pepys Cockerell. 
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12.—PLAN OF THE OLDER PART OF THE HOUSE 


William Bromley left no son, but his daughter, Mercy, 
married a cousin, John Bromley of Horseheath. Their son 
was created Lord Montfort, but about 1750 he sold Holt to 
Thomas, Lord Foley of Witley Court, and subsequently the 
property passed with the sale of Witley to the first Lord Dudley 
During the latter part of the eighteenth century Holt seems to 
have been let. For a time it was occupied by Anne, Countess 
of Coventry, who died in 1788 at the great age of ninety-eight, 
sixty-nine years after the death of her first husband, the fourth 
Earl. Before Mrs. Pepys Cockerell bought the Castle in 1928, it 
had been used for many years by Lord Dudley’s agent. Our 
illustrations show what a delightful home it has become under 
her care, ARTHUR OSWALD. 


ALONG THE BURMA ROAD TO CHINA 


IN THE BURMESE SHAN HILLS. 


By MAUNG HLA PHAW 


The temporary suspension of arms traffic to China along the Burma road has focussed public attention upon it for, though 


China still has her arms route from Russia via Mongolia, this new road was one of her remaining life lines. Its 


recent 


opening brought the remote peoples of the Federated Shan States, on the fringe of the British Empire, close to the march 
of world events. 





of the Burmese kingdom, is Maymyo, 

the summer capital of the Govern- 
ment of Burma. ‘Though geographically this 
town is in the Shan States, politically it is 
still ir. Upper Burma. 

An excellent motor road which zig-zags 
through pine forests connects Mandalay in 
the sun-baked Burmese plains, and Maymyo 
in the pleasant Shan “ Hills.” We are now 
in a different country, a land with an agree- 
able, cool, temperate climzte, inhabited by 
a highland people speaking a different lan- 
guage. Aithough the Shans are an entirely 
separate race from the Burmese, speaking a 
tongue similar to the people of ‘Thailand, 
their manners, customs, religion and culture 
are the same as those of the Burmese. In 
fact the Shan Sawbwas (chiefs), who were 
tributary princes of the Burmese kings, 
modelled their palaces and Court etiquette 
on those of Burma. 

The Shans are not the only people 
inhabiting the Shan States ; besides them are 
the Palaungs, Kachins, Was, and a group of 
other lesser-known aboriginal tribes. The 
Federated Shan States comprise a group of 
semi-independent States varying in size and 
ruled by their own chiefs helped by British 
political officers. The majority of these 
States are under Shan Sawbwas and inhabited 
by Shan people, who number more than half 
the entire population. Next to them in 
number are the Palaungs, who are also ruled 
by their own Palaung Sawbwas; thus the 
Shans and the Palaungs are the two maia 
races to be found in the Shan Plateau, with 


" HREE thousand feet up in the 
mountains, and forty miles away from 
Mandalay, the ancient Golden City 


NATKHAING'- BRIDGE. BETWEEN 
KUTKHAI BRITISH MILITARY POST. 
AND MUSE THE FRONTIER TOWN 
A photograph which gives a very clear 
idea of the road and its condition 
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their two leading progressive States of 
{sipaw and Tawng Peng. ‘The country 
tself is hilly and picturesque, clad with 
‘orests of pine, not unlike Switzerland in 
ertain parts. Small streams and rivers 
oming in and out of jungles, which are 
. common sight, have become an economic 
isset to the country, for modern hydro- 
lectric plants have sprung up in the 
Shan valleys. 

Rice is largely cultivated on hillsides, 
nd, atter harvest, these vellow ricefields 
‘orm dizarre patterns. The cool climate 
which this part of Burmz enjovs has made 
he luxuriant cultivation of such fruits as 
yeaches, plums, pears, grapes and other 
European vegetables possible. As a result 
nany Shan farmers have gone in for 
narket gardening, and they supply the 
whole ot Burma with their produce. In 
‘he winter months, the vast ‘“ golden ”’ 
orchards of orange groves are an added 
attraction of the Shan States. 

The Shans and the Palaungs are a 
peace-loving people; like the Burmese, 
-hey are fond of pleasure and an occasional 
futter. These national characteristics 
are 1eflected in the Shan Pagoda festivals, 
with their pseudo-roulette lottery gamb- — 
ling games known as Thone-Zare, Chauk- ‘ 
Kaung--in other words, the thirty-six t ; 
inimal game : the Shan States being the A 
nly place in Burma where open gambling 
is allowed. 

Like most other OrientzIs, the Shans 
ire accomplished craftsmen, and to this 
day are Burma’s best metallurgists, excel- 
ling in the manufacture of swords known as “ Shan Dahs.”’ No 
account of the Shans would be complete without mentioning their 
Highland sword-dance, “‘ Shan Taing.”’ It is really amazing to watch 
these dancers performing rhythmic juggling movements to the timing- 
beats of a drum and a gong, with two well balanced razor-edged 
swords. A slight error on the part of the drummer can sometimes 
end in disaster, but the dancers seem to have absolute faith in 
their tattooed charms and claim to be immune from sword wounds 


ABORIGINAL TRIBES 


Among the assorted aboriginal tribes found in the Shan 
States, the Kachins are the best knowr, their women being easily 
recognised by their picturesque costume. These people are now 
civilised and have settled down to permanent cultivation. They 
are administered exclusively by English officers, who are respon- 
sible to the Governor, as these hill tracts are outside the scope of 
the Burmese State Legislature. The Kachins, unlike the Shans 
or the Palaungs, are a martial race and thus make excellent soldiers. 
They have been formed into battalions known as the Burma 
Rifles,a nd saw service in the Middle East during the World War. 

Apart from the Kachins there are numerous other tribes, 
like the head-hunting Was, the long-necked Padaungs, the Lawas, 
etc. The Was are a fierce people who practise head-huntiny, 
and are somewhat akin to the Igorots of America’s Philippine 
Islands. Wa territory is unadministered, as it is not easily acces- 
sible owing to the nature of the country. These wild people live 
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PALAUNG GIRL FROM THE HILLS A LITTLE SHAN BOY AT MUSE, NINE- A PALAUNG WOMAN OF THE 
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CHINESE COOLIES COME 


TEEN MILES FROM NAMKHAM 
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by cultivaticn ; each year they clear a new patch of jungle on 
the hillside by burning, and then cultivate the cleared space of 
land, abandoning the previous year’s plot. 


THE BURMA-YUNNAN HIGHWAY 


With the opening of the Burma-Yunnan motor road, people 
inhabiting these areas emerged in 1938, without realising it, into 
the newsfront of the world. They nevertheless knew that a war 
between Japan and China was on, and that arms were to be trans- 
ported through their territory into China. Materially these rural 
people are hardly affected, except that a few more of them have 
perhaps found employment as labourers working on the roads 
or as coolies. They were nevertheless terrified of Japanese 
bombing raids, and false rumours about Japanese aircraft being 
sighted and Japanese spies being at large used to spread with 
extreme rapidity. The air-raid on Kunming (Yunnanfu), some 
four hundred miles from the border, did not help to dispel these 
unfounded fears. 

The Chinese have made great efforts to push their railway 
towards the Burmese frontier with the aim of linking it with 
the Burmese metre-gauge railway system. An air service between 
Chungking, Yunnanfu, Lashio and Rangoon is already being 
operated by the Chinese National Aviation Corporation, a Sino- 
American concern, using fast Douglas air liners. The gradual 


opening up of this hinterland will no doubt contribute a great 
deal towards the enlightenment of these primitive peoples. 





NAMKHAM HILL TRIBE 





INTO BURMA FROM YUNNAN IN THOUSANDS IN 
EARLY DECEMBER 


Walking thirty miles a day they completed their journey from Yunnanfu to Lashio in a fortnight 
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RECLAIMING PARKLAND 


IIl.—A WAY WITH ANT-HILLS PRELIMINARY TO RECLAMATION AT GORHAMBURY 
By LORD FORRESTER 
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There is now fair grazing over a wide area, and an even growth of new herbage. No 
lime has yet been applied to the area illustrated 


SKETCH OF ANT-HILL CUTTER. 


‘ oF 
SCALE APPROX:— 2 t& 1. 











BOLTEO TO RUNNERS FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF RAISING 
STAYS. 


BLOCKS 


VY WOODEN STAY BOLTED 
TO RUNNERS AND SITUATED 
INFRONT OF THE BLADE. 


TOWING CHAIN. 
WROUGHT IRON 
CUTTING BLADE. 
HEAVY WOODEN STAY 
BOLTED TO RUNNERS 
BEHIND CUTTING BLADE, 


ANIWIYUOSHYIW BIWBIAO 
9 . 


| 
Secs 


IRON STAY GOLTEO UNDERSIDE OF 
RUNNERS, 


66" 


OAK RUNNERS 





WROUGHT IRON PLATE FOR CHRIN BOLTED 
TO RUNNERS. 
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ORHAMBURY PARK, near 

St. Albans, is an expanse of 

partly wooded grassland, some 

400 acres in extent. Since long 

before the last war, it has been 
only poorly grazed and scarcely harrowed. 
The surface soil is a medium clay and 
the sub-soil a heavy marl; years of 
neglect have resulted in the growth of 
coarse matted herbage of no feeding 
value, and large areas are thick with 
thistles, docks and nettles. The ground 
is undulating and has no natural water 
supply (though drinking troughs fed by 
estate mains are available at strategic 
points); it needed, therefore, only a 
few dry days to burn each year’s growth 
of new grass to a sultry brown, which 
persisted often until the following spring. 

Worse than this, during recent years 
a plague of ant-hills up to 241ns. in 
height and diameter have spread from 
one end of the park to the other; only 
the green beneath the trees, where the 
sun could not reach, was free from them. 
So thick were they in places that walking 
became difficult, grazing impossible. As 
an experiment, pigs were allowed to 
range over a test area, but made no 
attempt to root up the hillocks. Clearance 
of so large an acreage by hand, or by 
steam-roller, the two methods most often 
recommended, would have involved pro- 
hibitive cost. 

In the autumn of 1937 Mr. W. B. 
Curtis, farm manager to the Earl of 
Verulam, set himself the task of reclaiming 
the land, in the hope that it could be 
brought back to usefulness once more. 
Early attempts with tractor and harrows 
were all fruitless; the tractor bumped 
uncomfortably from side to side, and 
the harrows skimmed ineffectively from 


one ant-hill to the next, while the 
ants and their queen continued to 
flourish in safety below. However, 


with the help of a local blacksmith, a 
special implement was devised, in the 
form of a heavily weighted V-shaped 
wrought-iron knife, to cut the ant-hills 
off at ground level. As shown by the 
accompanying sketch, this implement 
need cost only a pound or two, and could 
be made without difficulty from materials 
available in any village smithy. 

Its effectiveness, however, was high, 





(Left) The land on the right has not been touched, while that on the left was treated during the previous two winters by the 





methods described in this article, no lime being applied. (Right) The ant-hills, the matted grass and the thistles are all clearly 
visible in this photograph, taken before treatment of any kind had been applied 
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and, towed behind a Fordson or an International 10-20 tractor, 
the sft. 6in. cutting edge could very rapidly cover large areas of 
ground. The tops of the ant-hills, the bigger the better, were 
removed just above ground level, partly broken up and dropped 
again a short distance farther on. 

After this preliminary operation, a 4ft. wide Fishleigh Rotary 
Cultivator was passed twice over the ground, in opposite directions, 
instead of harrowing. The power-driven tines proved themselves 
to be extraordinarily efficient in aerating the ground, in breaking 
up both the tops of the ant-hills and the portions of the hills 
still remaining in the ground, where the ants themselves were 
probably still living, and finally in tearing out and bringing on 
to the surface all the matted grass that had accumulated over the 
whole park. 

The next step taken, to make systematic grazing possible, was to 
divide the whole park by fences into equal quarters. This done, a 
plan for liming certain areas (found deficient by test) was drawn up, 
ind put into effect as finances allowed. This work is still in progress. 

After two years, with constant grazing by sheep and cattle 
during the greater part of that time, the difference in the herbage 
has been extraordinary. Recent spells of dry weather have left 
it bright green, where formerly it would already have turned 
brown. Animals are grazing contentedly over the whole area, 
where formerly they clung to the parts nearer the drive across the 
park and the areas under the trees. Quite apart from everything 
else, the park as such has been enormously enhanced in appearance, 
and one harrowing a year with the Fishleigh Cultivator or Aitken- 
head Harrows seems now to be sufficient to remove the small hills 
formed by any ants that may remain. It is worthy of record, too, 
that the bare patches left after the hills had been cut away healed 
over without re-seeding in a few months. 
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The approximate initial cost per acre for carrying out such 
reclamation, apart from the cost of fencing (which would vary 
according to the locality), is as follows : 


. ec. 

One man cutting ant-hills with 5ft. 6in. V-shaped wrought- 
iron blade, behind tractor, per acre o 2 6 

One man cultivating twice with 4ft. Fishleigh Rotary cultiva- 
tor, working in opposite directions, per acre .. o 8 o 

40cwt. 51 per cent. carbonate of lime, at - per ton, exclusive 
of subsidy .. es a i a 
Two men spreading lime, 2s. 6d. per acre .. - 2) oa S 
Per acre £3 13 0 


In the neighbourhood surprise has been expressed that so 
much could be done with grassland hitherto regarded as of little 
value for grazing purposes. In the belief that there are certainly 
many other areas of land in this country, which could be cheaply 
treated in a similar way with good effect, this undertaking is des- 
cribed ; the accompanying photographs illustrate clearly enough the 
appearance of the land and the quality of the grazing before treat- 
ment and after two years. The areas illustrated are among those 
that have not yet been limed, showing the enormous difierence 
achieved by mechanical treatment and improved grazing alone. 

Where ant-hills—or moles—are so numerous, their removal 
is of course necessary before applying the methods of heavy land 
reclamation described by Sir George Stapledon in CouNTRY LIFE 
a few weeks ago. The ant-hills describec 
almost solid fine soil—are typical of much waste land in Hertford- 
shire and other districts. Mole-hills tend to be smaller and softer, 
but where they present an equally serious problem, no doubt 
the same treatment would dispose of them. 


NOTES 





STORING CAKE—CREDIT FOR FERTILISERS—TILE DRAINAGE GRANTS—MAIN-CROP POTATOES— 


TRACTOR DRIVERS—* HELP YOUR NEIGHBOUR ”— 


ARMERS are now being encouraged to buy ahead some 

of the oil cakes which they will need for stock feeding 

during the coming winter. It is obviously much better 

from every point of view that reserves of cake should be 

stored on farms rather than in big concentrations either 
at the ports or at inland mills. The quantity of cake which is 
being released to each farmer is one month’s supply. Those 
who normally buy straight cakes seem to be favoured at the 
expense of those who have been in the habit of using compounds, 
but the scheme will have to be enlarged so that all farmers who 
have dairy cows and other stock which need cake during the winter 
will be able to make forward purchases of at least part of ‘their 
requirements. Oil cake stores quite well if hurdles are put down 
on the ground floor to keep the cake off the concrete. It is neces- 
sary too to keep out rats and to make quite sure that the barn is 
rat-proof. Otherwise the advantages of having a store of cake 
against winter requirements may rapidly disappear. 

* * * 


We are also asked to buy ahead our fertiliser requirements, 
and many farmers have put in orders for all the fertilisers they will 
need this autumn and also, looking ahead to next spring, all the 
nitrogenous fertilisers they will want to apply as top dressings. 
Here again the purpose is to get the stores out on to farms rather 
than to leave them in large dumps where a bomb might destroy 
the fertilisers for several thousand acres. These forward purchases 
put a severe strain on the bank account. This is always a draughty 
period just before harvest, and when one has to find two or three 
hundred pounds extra for fertilisers and feeding-stuffs the over- 
draft begins to look formidable. My merchant tells me, however, 
that he is quite prepared to arrange credit terms. I am not quite 
sure how much extra he will want to charge per ton, but if it 
is at all possible I like to keep all my indebtedness at the bank 
to give me a clear field for cash discounts when I am dealing with 
merchants. Mr. Lloyd George may consider that bank charges 
are exorbitant, but the rate of interest they require is less than 
many farmers pay unknowingly to the merchants when they take 
extended credit. 

* * * 

At long last the drainage position is being cleared up and 
farmers will be able to get Government grants for tile drainage 
as well as for mole drainage and cleaning out ditches. Half the 
cost of the work will be met by grant with a maximum of £7 ros. 
per acre in the case of tile drainage schemes, except where there 
is very good reason for spending more than this limit. The 
‘mportant matter is to get the water-logged land which will grow 
omething for 1941 into productive condition. This is not the 
time to be thinking about long-term improvements. There are 
housands of acres which have been under-drained at one time, 
out the pipes have fallen into disrepair and the drainage no longer 
functions. It should not be a very expensive business to get 
hese drains into running order again and clean out the ditches 
30 that the water gets away. 

* * * 
_ There will be a rush of work for the tractors in a few weeks’ 
‘Ime and, if al! the extra land which should be cropped is to be 
yot in proper order this autumn, more tractor drivers will be 
wanted to keep the tractors going all the hours of daylight. A 


CROP FIRE RISKS 


tractor does not get tired, but the driver does, and unless there 
is a relief driver the limiting factor to maximum working is human 
endurance. To provide relief drivers and make sure that there 
is a capable man available to drive every tractor, the county war 
agricultural committees have now been told to train more men 
for the job. Most of the committees have experienced foremen 
in charge of the tractors they operate, and they will be able to 
train the recruits who are now wanted. ‘This is work which some 
boys who are leaving public schools would welcome as something 
useful to do before they are called up for military service. ‘Two 
fellows I know of have applied to be taken on for training, and 
they will certainly prove their worth. Driving the tractor is 
not, of course, the most difficult part, but if a knowledgeable man 
sets the plough and gives the novice an idea of what a good job 
of ploughing is, he should get on well enough, at any rate as a 
relief driver. 
* * * 

Oxfordshire has been making a survey of the farm tractors 
in use in the county. Particulars have been taken of over eight 
hundred tractors, and about one-fifth of them are over seven years 
old. These will need replacing if they are to pull their full weight 
during the coming ploughing campaign. The real veterans are 
probably used only for stationary work, but a good tractor looked 
after by a careful man will give up to ten or even twelve years 
of useful service. Judging by the number of new tractors one sees 
on rail at the present time, a good many farmers are replacing their 
old tractors. 'The Fordson Company have been achieving wonders 
in increased output and a number of tractors have still been coming 
in from North America. The country’s tractor strength is now 
over 70,000, and if full use is made of all this extra power we should 
be able to encompass a big programme this autumn. Most of 
the county war committees have some tractors of their own, and 
they are working in close collaboration with ploughing contractors, 
so that any farmer who wants ploughing or cultivations done should 
be able to get assistance. It is generally possible, too, for a man 
with a tractor to spare some time to help his smaller neighbours 
who are tackling arable cropping now for the first time. This 
“help your neighbour ’”’ working does not need any central 
organisation, but there are cases where the district officer of the 
war agricultural committee will have to put in a word and see 
that the work is done. 

“ * * 

There has been a lot of talk about protecting crops against 
incendiary bombs. Farmers who have large stretches of corn 
have been advised to cut fire-breaks about 3oft. wide through the 
ripening crop and clear the corn from these lanes as a green 
crop for silage or hay. Such precautions may be worth while 
in the main corn-growing areas where there are big fields, but 
it is doubtful in our climate whether much of the standing corn 
gets dry enough before cutting to make it really inflammable. 
Barley is an exception, and I can quite imagine that incendiary 
bombs would do real damage in a ripe crop. In any case, it is 
a sound suggestion for this year to cut wheat and oats on the 
green side so that the risk from incendiary bombs is minimised. 

The farmers with combined harvesters leave their wheat and 
oats as well as barley until it is dead ripe. They will be wise to 
revise their programme a little this year and cut the corn two or 
three days earlier. CINCINNATUS. 
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A GREAT NATURE BOOK 


REVIEWED BY SETON GORDON 


IsLAND Years, by F. Fraser Darling. (G. Bell and Sons, 12s.) 


SLAND YEARS ” is by far the best book F. Fraser Darling 
has written: it is, indeed, in my opinion, the best nature 
book published for years. It is not a book to be read 
once and put away: it must be read and re-read and 
pondered over. 

The author is a trained naturalist, and in addition has the 
rare gift of vivid descriptive writing, so that his readers live with 
him upon lonely isles where they hear the baying of the seals, the 
elfin song of the stormy petrel, the rush of immense seas, or the 
loud booming of austere winter gales. As one reads this delight- 
ful book one realises that the author loves and cherishes Nature’s 
wild creatures : he carries with him no gun in order, in the present- 
day fashion, to “ collect ”’ specimens of birds from divergent islands 
and districts in order to pander to that modern craze—the estab- 
lishment of more and more sub-species. 

No man has lived so long on unhabited islands—except, 
perhaps, Ronald Lockley—as Fraser Darling, and one does not 
know whether to admire the author or his wife the more. I 
confess to having a great respect for Mrs. Fraser Darling now that 
I know that she, in a billowing tent in a November hurricane 
which threatens to blow her, tent and all, into the Atlantic, calmly 
busies herselt in preparing appetising repasts for the numbed and 
weary naturalist on his return from some foray. 

The book describes the life of Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Darling. 
We read first of their home upon Eilean a’ Chleirich, one of the 
Summer Isles ; then of their winter camp on lovely Lunga, one 
of the Isles of Treshnish where the grey Atlantic seals have their 
home. These chapters lead up to the account of the realisation 
of a dream—their experiences upon Rona, thet lonely isle fifty 
miles from the nearest inhabited land. There is something magnifi- 
cent in this account of Rona: it is an epic, bravely told. 

Think of a wind of a force sufficient to send the herring and 
greater black-backed gulls to the scant shelter of the observer’s 
hut, there to allow themselves to be lifted by hand, without protest 
or attempt to escape. What a wind must this have been! In 
the course of the book we can see that great adventure upon Rona 
taking shape. The author, his wife and son, first hardened them- 
selves by living a winter upon Eilean a’ Chleirich where barnacle 
geese fed with their hens, and then living in tents on Lunga, 
to study the habits of the Atlantic seals there. No one, I am sure, 
has camped on Lunga in November before—but that was child’s 
play compared Rona. 

In the book, beautifully illustrated by photographs taken by 
the author, there is much new and valuable information on the 
early life and growth of the Atlantic seals, and no living man has 
studied this great animal so closely as the author. 

Next time when, from my home in the Isle of Skye, I climb 
to the Quirang or Beinn Eadarra and look across the sea to the 
Summer Isles, I shall think of the Fraser Darling family living 
there a happy island life. I shall think of Lily, the tame greylag 
goose, whom the author tamed and who now fondles his hair ; 
of Blanquette the goat who tried conclusions with a crab and 
got the worst of the encounter; of the faithful hen Doormat, 
who, bullied by all the other hens, was alone the match for David 
the raven; and of other friendly creatures tamed by a kindly 
family who have shown that true happiness can be obtained by a 
return to Nature. 





THE ESSAYS OF A JOURNALIST 

After a long life of authorship and jqurnalism—he tells us in the 
present book how he contrived for more than thirty years to write his 
daily leading article of 1,200 words in an hour and a quarter—Mr. 
Spender remains completely indefatigable. To his volumes on political 
philosophy and European history he has now added a collection of very 
charming and informative essays—NeEw LAMPS AND ANCIENT LIGHTS 
(Cassell, 8s. 6d.)—many of them dealing with the great figures of that 
political world in which Mr. Spender learnt his craft and made himself 
the foremost exponent of Liberalism in the English Press. He specks 
of these men—and they range from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Lloyd George 
—with intimate first-hand knowledge, and in discussing their characters 
and ideas contrives to introduce much interesting comment on the 
political thought of the time. Other chapters deal more specifically 
with ideas; and one in particular, in which he deals with propaganda 
and the value to the nation of a free Press, will be read with appreciation 
by men of all shad2s of opinion. In essays on Freudism and recent 
poetry he travels farther afield, and there is a section of his book dealing 
with the art of water-colour painting which will surprise as well as charm 
many of Mr. Spender’s readers. His personal friends have long known 
that he is himself an enthusiastic painter in this medium, the use of 
which was first taught him by John Ruskin at Oxford. His devotion 
to this delightfully satisfying branch of art adds much to the attraction 
of a book whose flavour is very largely reminiscent. 


POEMS FOR TO-DAY 


The happy idea of compiling, in FeaR No More (Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d.), a book of English poems all written during 
the last five years, is unfortunately more than half ruined by the extra- 
ordinarily unhappy idea of withholding the names of the writers. Those 
who are indifferent to poetry will not read the book, anyhow, so the 
device can do nothing to attract them ; those who love poetry and follow 
the work of contemporary poets will feel cheated and furious. It is 
as if someone said to you: “ There is a lovely sunset this evening. 
Allow me to put a bandage over one of your eyes, so that your other 
eye may see it without distraction.” Poet and poem are always one ; 


to separate them is to do injustice to both. Instead, therefore, of con- 
centrating on the poems, we are trying all the time to guess who wrote 
them, and feeling maliciously triumphant when we do: a reaction 
surely not envisaged or desired by the compilers. It was in this mood, 
for instance, that we recognised Herbert Palmer’s “Rock Pilgrim ” 
“Let the damned ride their earwigs to Hell, but let me not join 
them.” 
The poems deal, largely, with the world at war; their authors turn 
principally to nature for escape, relief, the sense of permanence and of 
hope. One of the best of such poems is ‘‘At the Tumbledown Dick ”’ : 
“* What is our answer to the drum of death ? 
To know those things most fugitive most strong: 
To miss no moment of the robin’s song, 
Nor to neglect the light wind’s lighest breath.” 
“Home Again” says the same thing on a gayer note: 
“Yet my trees are peaceable, 
My lawns sweet and level, 
And when I remember to cut my roses 
I can defy or forget the devil.” 
“The Cycle”’ expresses what is the ultimate justification for such an 
anthology : 
“This is the quicker pulse of poets’ blood ; 
To see the martyr in his mother’s lap, 
The crucified at play among the shavings, 
The hero with the ball before the bomb. 
And so it will be true also, although the time is not yet, that 
“He who is first to fear will be the first 
To sing of fear’s defeat, and joy returned.” 
A good collection. But, if there is a second edition—names, please ! 


A STORY OF OUR TIMES 


When his notion first occurred to Mr. Peter Fleming he must 
have capered round the room in dumb ecstasy, for it was a notion beyond 
price. In his book, THE FLyInc Visit (Jonathan Cape, ss.), Herr 
Hitler, by way of an heroical “ stunt,” goes up in a ’plane to survey 
the England he is about to conquer; the plane is wrecked by a 
bomb in a thermos flask; only the Fuhrer survives, and he descends 
by a parachute in a lonely spot on the Chilterns. Groping his way 
through the darkness he comes to a village hall where a fancy-dress ball 
isin progress. He walks onto the stage to begin a pea ce- -making oration, 
and is hailed with uproarious joy. ‘* My dear fellow,” says the Master 
of the Ceremonies, ‘ I haven’t the slightest idea who you are, but you 
win in a canter,” and straightway presents him with the prize, a pound 
of butter done up in light blue ribbons. Here obviously the author is 
** a-tiptoe at the highest point of being,” and here perhaps, as he thought 
out his plot, ecstasy may for a moment have given place to doubt. In 
a drama which opens with a great scene there lurks always the peril 
of the last act. However, he stuck to his guns nobly and he “ gets away 
with it.” What the end is it would be unfair to say, for we must extend 
to this book the consideration that we should to a mere thriller ; enough 
that it lives up to the beginning. Whether the book is good propaganda 
it is a little difficult to say, partly because Mr. Fleming wastes on Hitler 
too many hard names, partly because with a more restrained skill and 
admirable humour he depicts the genuine pathos of his situation. At 
any rate it is “ all wery capital,’ and Low, being clearly the only man 
to illustrate it, has done himself, the Fuhrer and the Cabinet equally 
proud. 


PLAY AND PLOT 

In UNnexpectep NiGuT (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), Miss Elizabeth Daly. 
combines detection pleasantly with character drawing and good dialogue, 
Although the action takes place somewhere on the New England coast, 
most of it might have occurred just as well on the old England one ; 
and there is novelty and originality in the treatment, which involves 
an impecunious theatrical company performing Irish plays in a little 
art-and-crafty seaside colony. In elucidating the death of a rich young 
man, we are led up all the wrong garden paths with complete success ; 
and only in the finale do we feel that Miss Daly does not give us quite 
all that is due to us, for she leaves us with a heroine whose behaviour 
and sense of honour have not been altogether what we have a right to 
expect of the heroines of detective novels. 


WISDEN’S CRICKETERS’ ALMANACK 

In the year of Fontenoy, according to Major H. S. Altham on 
the new Wisden, Lord Sandwich wrote to the Admiralty: “I'll to 
your board when at leisure from cricket.”” That was at a time when 
war was a purely professional business and was not taken too seriously 
by the rest of the population. Things are very different nowadays, 
but cricket still survives as a refreshment after toil, and there could 
be no better and more justifiable piece of “‘ escapism” than a little 
peaceful browsing on Wisden. There is the usual and delightful mass 
of statistics, which can decide bets or arguments ; Mejor Altham 
writes very pleasantly on “ Cricket in War-time,” and Mr. Robertson 
Glasgow, always entertaining, provides notes on the truncated season 
of 1939. Notevena war can stifle curiosity as to who will be the “ five 
cricketers of the year,” and this time they are Constantine, Edrich, 
Wright, Keeton, and A. B. Sellers, who is hailed as “‘ the most successful 
county captain of all time.” 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


Two announcements from Messrs. Macmillan are concerned with poetry, 
and promise books of real importance ; SELECTED PozMs BY THOMAS HARDY, 
with a long preface by Mr. G. M. Young, to be ready at the end of this month, 
and Poems 1930-1910, by Mr. Edmund Blunden, which Messrs. Macmillan 
plan to produce in early autumn. Messrs. Allen and Unwin publish at the 
end of this month FEDERAL UN1Ion 1n Practice, by Mr. H. G. R. Greaves. 
IR1isH ARTIN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD, by Miss Francoise Henry, is 
also to come soon from Messrs. Methuen. 

Messrs. Harrap are giving us at the beginning of August I BouGHT A 
Mowntaln, a history of sheep-farming adventures of a young Canadian who 
settled in North Wales. The Cambridge University Press is publishing 
soon BoEtuHius: Some AsPEcTs OF His TiMEs AND Work, by Miss Helena M. 
Barrett ; and the Oxford Press promises another of Professor Edward Dent’s 
translations into English of famous operas, THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
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THE FALKLAND ISLANDS LIDO 


SEA ELEPHANTS 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
IR,—To remain within range of the jaws of 
) angry sea-elephant would have serious 
»nsequences. Fortunately, this range is very 
nited owing to the awkwardness of this 
iimal when on land. Aggressiveness is not 
1e of its characteristics even when in the 
iter, and it has not the large mouth and 
»werful jaw of other members of the seal 
ibe, although sufficiently powerful to break 
limb or inflict a nasty wound. Apparently 
bone lazy, the sea-elephant moves with a 
caterpillar-like motion when disturbed, but 
immediately stops and goes to sleep should 
danger appear to have passed. The elongated 
snout of the adult male, which is responsible 
for the nomenclature of this creature, in appear- 
ance is really more like that of the tapir. The 
carcass gives a high yield of oil, and the ease 
with which they can be slaughtered for this 
purpose has necessitated the strict enforcement 
of laws in the Falkland Islands and its depen- 
dencies to prevent the extermination of this 
interesting animal.—KarL V. LELLMAN, Stan- 
ley, Falkland Islands. 


DYNASTIES OF BLACKSMITHS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the days when dog-carts and ralli cars 
and the humble tub trap trotted through the 
village streets, one of the most familiar sounds, 
connected at once with others such as the smell 
of bread from village ovens and roses in cottage 
gardens, was the clink, clink from the village 
forge, sounds which were heard by Rodney 
Stone. It is doubtful if there is any rural 
trade in which there is such continuous length 
of service. Many have been attracted by this 
time-honoured craft ever since the days of 
Wayland Smith. Charles Dickens spent many 
hours in the smithy at Chalk in Kent, and the 
smith there is the original of the same character 
who figures in “‘ Great Expectations.”’ The 
smithy still stands. Then another Kentish 
family, the Firrells of Matfield, have shod 
horses for over three hundred years. Mr. 
Oliver Firrell at ninety is still hale and hearty 
and pursues his craft under a spreading chestnut 
ree. Then the Terry family have been black- 
miths at Chartham for over four hundred 
ears, and the Henham family of Hunton, 
ear Maidstone, work the forge once owned 
‘ a Prime Minister—Sir Henry Campbell- 
innerman. There may be many more records 
f longevity of service than these, especially 
the Shires and other hunting countries, but 
far as can be ascertained there is only one 
cord of a female blacksmith, and that very 
propriately from Melton Mowbray.— 

ILLIAM FAWCETT. 


STAINED GLASS SUNDIALS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
R,—Stained glass sundials seem to be few 
i far between, so perhaps two which I have 
cently photographed may be of interest, 
ugh the gnomons or styles are missing from 
th. That which bears the coat of arms and 
2 words “S.S. me fecit 1649” is in a north 
ndow of Bucklebury Church, Berkshire. 
ie other belongs to University College, 
‘ford (to whom I am indebted for permission 
photograph it), and has a known history. 


It was found.rather more than ten years ago 
in a lumber room, together with a panel of 
stained glass explaining its origin in the words : 

In perpetuam gratitudinis et observantie 

memoriam Magistro et sociis celeberrimi hujus 

collegii Henricus Gyles de civitate Eboraci 

hanc Fenestram pinxit et humillime obtulit. 
It would seem that Henry Giles of York 
(1645-1709) had ‘‘thrown in” the sundial, 
as a gift and in gratitude for a commission to 
supply a large stained glass window to the 
college. Giles is known to have written on 
another occasion (see Connoisseur, 1930, John A. 
Knowles, “‘ Stained Glass Sundials’’): ‘“‘ For 
glasse dyalls according to ye bignesse such as 
I usually paint upon squares of 10 or 12 inches 
high, a brass style to ’em I have usually 20 shill.” 
I neglected to measure the University College 
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SUNDIALS IN GLASS 

(Top) At Bucklebury Church, Berkshire 
(1649) 

(Bottom) At University College, Oxford 
(1687) 


WARNING TO TRESPASSERS 


dial, but it was certainly more than 12ins. high 
and was probably 30ins. Unfortunately the 
“S” of the inscription Sum vera lux which 
belongs to this sundial is missing. 

Oxford has another stained glass sundial 
in the Court of Convocation, but neither this 
nor the University College specimen has the 
amusing feature of a bee or fly painted on the 
glass. The Bucklebury sundial has, however, 
a very good fly, rendered all the more deceptive 
by the painter’s device of putting the body on 
one side of the glass and the legs on the other. 
In the seventeenth century this little joke was 
sometimes carried even farther by the painting 
of spiders and cobwebs onstained-glass windows. 
It would be interesting to know whether stained 
glass sundials are as rare as they appear to be, 
and whether any have been produced in our 
own time.—J. D. U. W. 

[Henry Giles, the York stained glass artist, 
was commissioned to supply an east window 
for the chapel of University College which was 
given by Dr. John Radcliffe and set up in 1687. 
It was removed in the nineteenth century, but 
portions of it still exist in the College. The 
sundial, photographed by our correspondent, 
was in the south window of the hall. In his 
edition of Wood’s “ Colleges and Halls of 
Oxford’? Gutch, who quotes the inscription 
commemorating Henry Giles’ gift, mentions the 
sundial as being ‘‘in the border” of this 
window, which was also dated 1687. Besides 
the figure of the Saviour there were others of 
Moses and Elijah.—Ep.] 


THE FARMERS AND FARM 
LABOUR 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—For nine months the Government has 
been exhorting us to give all the help we can 
to the farmers, who will be unable to secure 
their hay or corn harvests without extra labour. 
Yet now, at the middle of July, we learn that 
actually thousands of agricultural volunteers 
have heard nothing more of their offers of 
help. Perhaps in the columns of COUNTRY 
LIFE we can learn exactly what is happening. 
Are the farmers not in need of extra labour 
now or at the harvest ? Or has the Government 
overestimated the farmers’ labour require- 
ments? Or is there once again a breakdown 
in the contact between officialdom and farmers ? 
On the other hand, one can well imagine that 
the conservative-minded farmer will have an 
intense dislike of signing on inexperienced 
university or female labour; but there must 
be many offering their services who, like myself, 
have had some years’ experience of farming, 
particularly at harvest-time. Indeed, since 
March I have been working on a Highland 
sheep-farm, of which I heard privately. Now, 
owing to the letting of the farm, I have offered 
my services through various agricultural execu- 
tives for labour elsewhere—to be told that there 
are no vacancies, etc.; although the farmers 
are said to be crying out for men with some 
knowledge of farming. Possibly the Editor 
of Country LIFE can throw some light on the 
question ‘“ Do the farmers need extra labour, 
ordothey not?” If not, then many like myself, 
having burnt their boats with regard to their 
pre-war occupations in order to farm, now find 
that their services are really superfluous. Such 
an invidious position needs no comment, and, 
if unneccessary, suggests that it is high time 
the Government and farmers were in proper 
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contact. Knowing farmers, one has a shrewd 

suspicion that, rather than employ “ foreign’ 

labour, the average farmer would work all 

nights with his family to secure his harvest. 

Possibly this aspect of farmer psychology is 

not appreciated by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
RICHARD PERRY. 

[It would appear that our correspondent 
has sufficient experience to undertake regular 
farm work, but the casual labour that the 
Ministry of Agriculture suggested should be 
offered to farmers is difficult to organise. The 
reason is that the farmer’s needs vary in different 
districts and at different times. Owing to the 
uncertainty of the weather and other ‘factors, 
labour requirements change from day to day, 
so that farmers find it difficult to say in advance 
at what time they will need assistance, particu- 
larly as many volunteers will be available only 
for short periods. Perhaps some of our readers 
who may be in need of labour would care to 
get in touch with our correspondent.—ED. 


ELM DISEASE AND BARK 
BEETLES 


ro THE EDITOR Ol COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—Some time ago I read a letter from a 
reader concerning “ witches’ brooms,” which, 
together with your note, I found very inter- 





A VICTIM OF ELM DISEASE , 


esting, and I am sending the enclosed photo- 
graph in the hope that it may also be of interest. 
The large majority of dead trees are elms, at 
least in this part of the country (South Derby- 
shire), and they nearly all seem to be the 
victim of an insect. I know that the elm 
is very susceptible to disease; but is this the 
reason for the attack by the insect, or is the 
insect, which I believe is known as the Scolytus 
Destructor, responsible for the decay and 
death ?—INTERESTED READER. 

(There are two species of bark beetles 
which attack the elm, both species of Scolytus. 
They are not so important for the damage 
that they themselves do to the trees (although 
that can be quite considerable if they are 
present in sufficiently large numbers, when 
they will definitely kill a healthy tree) as for 
the fact that they are now known to carry the 
spores of the elm fungus. Generally speaking, 
they are found on the elms which have been 
previously attacked by fungus disease. Cases 
have been reported where they have caused 
damage to young and freshly planted trees, but 
on investigation it was generally found that 
certain cultural treatment had been primarily 
responsible for the attack.—Eb.] 


THE LAST BRITISH WOLF ? 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A short time ago there came to light what 


are confidently believed to be the remains of 
the last wolf to have been killed in this country, 
or at any rate in Wales. Three pads have now 
been mounted upon a shield to form a trophy. 
It is obvious that they are of great age; they 
are much shrunken and devoid of hair, so that 
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they may very well date back several centuries’ 
They came from a house in Carmarthenshire, 
known to have been built about A.D. 1500, 
though portions of it may be much older still, 
and have now found a permanent home in the 
Carmarthen Museum. 

It is believed that wolves became extinct 
in this country during the reign of Elizabeth, 
though they lingered in Ireland for nearly a 
century longer. There is a local tradition that 
the last Welsh wolf was killed at Marros, on 
the coast, not far from the now famous Pendine 
Sands; this may be the wolf whose pads 
have been preserved as we see. Another local 
tradition claims a place called Wolf’s Castle 
in Pembrokeshire as the last haunt of the wolf, 
but this is more probably a mistake, due to 
the name, which would seem to have been 
derived from some earlier connection with 
wolves. It is a wild, rocky bit of country, 
and may well have been a notorious haunt of 
the animals. There are several other places in 
Wales whose names would seem to indicate 
that too. Pennant, who toured Wales in 1810, 
mentions a place near Abergele, called Ffos 
Blaiddiaid, the Wolves’ Ditch; he suggests 
that “‘it was from the frequency of those 
animals in these parts’’—not in his day, of 
course. Every visitor to North Wales knows 
the story of Gelert, the faithful hound, whose 
(imaginary) grave is shown at Beddgelert. 
Here a legend has attached itself to the place 
and been perpetuated by the poet: all probably 
without any local foundation at all. This 
legend, by the way, is a very ancient one, which 
can be traced in its progress across Europe 
from the East for many centuries. In some 
countries the faithful animal is not a dog but 
a cat, otter or mongoose. Somewhere between 
the eleventh and thirteenth centuries the story 
reached Europe. In this it resembles the legend 
of Dick Whittington and his cat, which also 
came to England by slow stages from the East. 

The legend of Beddgelert proves at least 
that there were wolves in Britain up to the 
fourteenth century, and that they were a much 


dreaded enemy. At various times special 
efforts were made to exterminate them. Saxon 
kings demanded wolves’ skins as fines or 


levies upon conquered tribes. In 1166 many 
people were killed by a mad wolf in Carmarthen- 
shire: so there were still some left in Wales 
in spite of the levy. The faithful hound, Gelert, 
was traditionally the gift of King John to 
Prince Llewellyn of Wales, which brings the 
date down to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. In Scotland the wolf continued to 
be a scourge to sheep-owners until much later: 
1680 is usually given as the date for the last 
wolf to be killed there, by Cameron of Lochiel. 
A writer on sport about 1576 says that wolves 
were extinct in England, but that there were 
plenty still in Ireland, where the last order 
concerning their destruction was dated 1710. 

Wolves are comparatively harmless ani- 
mals, in spite of the legends, except in times 
of severe cold, or when they appear in large 
packs, so that a few specimens may well have 
lingered on in the Welsh mountains until a 
couple of centuries ago.—M. W. 

[As our correspondent suggests, the wolf 
undoubtedly lingered much longer in remote 
parts of the British Isles than is commonly 
supposed. The late Professor Lydekker put 
its extermination in Ireland: so late as 1766 to 
1770, and gives 1743 as a possible date for 
Scotland. With regard to these Welsh pads, 
which are very interesting relics, the question 
that arises from an inspection of the photo- 
graph is, did they belong to one animal ? 
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THE PADS OF THE LAST WOLVES 


OF WALES 


They have the appearance of fore pads. ! 
they are all three fore feet, it would mean the) 
were Mementoes of two or maybe three wolves 
—Ep.] 


“THE WATCHDOG OF THE 
ARGENTINE ” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I feel that you and your readers 
will be interested in these two photograph 
showing the bird that has aptly been called 
the ‘‘ watchdog of the Argentine” and its 
nest with eggs. Travellers in these countries 
have often commented on the Teru-teru with 
its harsh cry at the approach of man. Standing 
about gins. high, a grey bird with black between 
its eyes and a black and white breast and red 
legs, it is armed with spurs on the wings, and 
when molested it will rush forward with these 
ready to attack. Whereas before they would 
be seen in pairs or groups rising to circle scream- 
ing over the heads of travellers as they rode 
out into the country, now they will be found on 
estancias and also in the gardens of houses in 
the suburbs of such cities as Buenos Aires. 
They are readily tamed and become accustomed 
to the members of the household, but will 
immediately raise the alarm at the approach of 
any stranger. In their natural surroundings 
they frequent such parts of the wide pampa 
of Northern Argentine and the surrounding 
republics where water is found, but they have 
a very wide range of habitation. They are 
found in southern Paraguay, while I have seen 
them in the low pass of Hua-Hum amid the 
snow-peaked ridges of the southern Andes 
2,000 miles to the south. The nest, which is 
on the ground among tufts of grass and often 
well concealed, may contain four to five pur- 
plish brown eggs slightly longer and more 
pointed than those of the partridge. Often on 
estancias the Chaja, or crested screamer, is 
used. This bird, while having the same 


characteristics and manners, is larger and has 
an even louder cry than the Teru-teru and fills 
the réle of watchdog very effectively. —G. W. R.., 
Temperley, F.C.S., Argentine Republic. 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE ALUMINIUM AGE 


N July r2th I read in The Times a letter from my old 

friend Sir Harold Gillies demanding aluminium plouyh- 

shares that might be transformed into swords. Among 

other things were fishing equipment of various kinds 

and clubs with aluminium heads. The former I have 
ever possessed, and of the latter I have, since endowing an 
tisan golf club, but a meagre assortment. One putter I value, 
r the sake of its giver, too highly, but when I am next at home 
y two other putters shall be provided. Meanwhile he has set 
e thinking about aluminium clubs in general and about the dark 
ses when there were no such things. 

No doubt the general popularity of aluminium clubs arrived 
hen, some time fairly early in this century, Mr. Mills devised 
s famous models, in particular those made from classical wooden 
utters. Equally no doubt the most famous of all aluminium clubs 
as the Schenectady putter with which the late Mr. Walter Travis 
»read devastation through our ranks in the Amateur Champion- 
vip at Sandwich. However, vixere fortes ante etc., and I know 
f an aluminium club of much humbler antecedents which lived 
‘veral years earlier. It was made by my uncle Horace Darwin, 
ho had never played golf in his life but was a distinguished man 
‘science and in particular a maker of scientific instruments. 
‘he fact that people played with what was in fact a crooked stick 
uck in his scientific gizzard. The shaft, he said, ought clearly 
) run into the middle of the head, and he had made in his shop 
yme experimental heads which my father and I got shafted for 
im. The first ones were sorry things, but presently there emerged 
ne much better. It was in the nature of a cleek as regards the 
ft on the face, though of course the head was a yood deal thicker 
1an an iron head. ‘The shaft was rather springy, which hardly 
eemed correct for a cleek, but, right or wrong, I loved it and 
ir a while played regularly with it, despite derisive comments. 
used it in one University match at Sandwich, and remember 

clearly that I played my tee shots with it both at the Maiden and 
at Hades. ‘That was in 1897, and unless some historian comes 
along with an earlier instance I shall suggest that this was the first 
aluminium club. JI wish I could produce it now “ to witness if 
! lie,” but alas ! to my eternal shame I have lost it long since. 
When exactly Mr. Mills’s clubs first appeared I cannot now 
say, but I do remember that Mr. John Low was interested in them 
and lent one or two of his collection of wooden putters as models, 
among them, I rather think, that particular one which now hangs 
in the club-house at Rye, jingling with silver-mounted balls, as 
the President’s Putter. Then rather later Mr. Hilton took to 
playing for a while with a whole armoury of aluminium spoons. 
They went lower down the scale than the spoon proper, for some 
of them were in lieu of lofting irons or mashies, and | rather 
think that he even had one, grotesquely lofted, for getting out 
of bunkers. So great and ingenious a golfer, and especially so 


accomplished a spoon-player, naturally flattered the clubs, but 
I do not think that many others adopted them as a set, though 
quite a number of people used the club that corresponded to a 
baffy or short spoon. I cannot, especially when bereft of reference 
books, be exact as to that date, and I want no book to 
tell me the date of Mr. Travis and his Schenectady. It was 1904, 
and though that is thirty-six years ago I can still summon up a 
picture of the sallow little man, with an air of sinister power, 
standing very still, watching the ball drop as if inevitably at the 
end of a long putt. I don’t know that many people took to his 
long, black, eviil-locking cigars as aids to putting, but there was 
certainly a rush for Schenectadys, as a rule very inferior copies of 
the original. The one that I acquired was absurdly light and a 
thoroughly bad club in every way, but faith and a new putter can 
do much, and on the first day I used it (it was, as I distinctly remem- 
ber, at Raynes Park) the ball sped into the hole from all corners 
in a way that Mr. Travis himself would not have despised. One 
particular Schenectady that I remember belonged to Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. He, who had been originally bred a_ sculptor, 
moulded out of clay a model of his grip, which he affixed to the 
shaft of his putter so that his fingers should fall into precisely 
the same place every time. He putted very weil with it, but no 
better than he did with his old putting cleek, and then the club was 
legislated out of existence—rather mistakenly, as many people 
thought and still think. So far as this country was concerned, 
the Schenectady became a museum piece, though it remained tor 
some time very popular in the United States and I saw Mr. Jerome 
Travers putt quite as magically with it at Garden City in 1913 
as Mr. Travis had at Sandwich nine years before. 

The mention of Horace reminds me that he became an 
expert user of the aluminium spoon. In casual games round the 
Ashdown Forest course he carried very few clubs, and his whole 
armoury of wood, if I may so describe it, consisted of a vast driver 
45ins. or 46ins. long and this aluminium spoon. He made of it 
a most versatile maid-of-all-work, but that which I particularly 
recall was his use of it out of heather. The Ashdown heather, 
though not superficially very fierce, has a certain wiry and tenacious 
quality, and the head of an iron seemed to stick in it, whereas 
the head of that aluminium spoon glided smoothly through or 
over it and appeared to my envious eyes to witch the ball away. 
Incidentally Jack Rowe, the other great man of Ashdown, made 
great use of a spoon—of wood—in the heather, when he got into 
it, so that this must have been a valuable art, though | never 
acquired it. An aluminium spoon is hardly ever seen nowadays, 
and I do not think that the putters are so popular as they wete. 
Especially among professionals the old putting cleek has come into 
its own again. So if only old and dusty cupboards and lockers 
are thoroughly ransacked there ought to be a good treasure trove 
of aluminium. 


MORE FAMOUS RACEHORSE TRAINERS 


ALEC TAYLOR AND FRED DARLING 


O racing enthusiast can think of the names of the 
racehorse trainers, Scott, Porter and Darling, without 
also thinking of the training grounds with which they 
are associated—Malton, Kingsclere, Beckhampton. So, 
too, mention of the Wiltshire village, or rather stable, 

of Manton at once conjures up the name of Taylor. 

It was in 1870 that the elder Alec Taylor lighted on this solitary 
spot and built Manton House, the stables and their courtyard, 
and the near-by stud farm. A son of one Tom Taylor, a trainer, 
who numbered among his patrons the Duke of Grafton and Lord 
Glasgow, this Alec, known in his later years as ‘‘ Old Alec”’ to 
distinguish him from his son, began his connection with the 
“urf as stud-groom to a Mr. Nowell who bred the Derby winner, 
Little Wonder ; later he became private trainer to Robert Ridsdale, 
who, in partnership with the ex-prize-fighter, John Gully, is 
‘eputed to have won £105,000 over the victories of St. Giles and 

largrave in the Derby and St. Leger of 1832, and some little 
me after was found dead in a loft at Newmarket with the remains 

his winnings—three halfpence—in his pocket. Later still, 
Old Alec,” then aged twenty-five, took on the position of trainer 
Sir Joseph Hawley and trained at Fyfield, which, like Manton, 
near Marlborough. From here he turned out the One Thousand 
uineas winner, Aphrodite, and the Derby winner, Teddington, 
: Sir Joseph Hawley, the St. Leger victor, St. Albans, for Lord 
lesbury, and the One Thousand Guineas heroine, Moslem, 
10 won the event after first dead-heating with Formosa, for Mr. 
erling Crawford. Just about that time Sir Joseph Hawley 
nporarily retired from the Turf, and Taylor took the oppor- 
nity to lay the foundations of Manton. _ It had only been 
existence for three years when Mr. Sterling Crawford’s Gang 
‘rward won the T'wo Thousand Guineas and put the first of a 
1g series of classics to the credit of the establishment. To relate 
> stories of all ‘‘ Old Alec’s”’ triumphs would need an article 
its own ; suffice it to say that he well earned his nickname of 


“The Manton Wizard,’’ not only through the victories of his 
charges in handicaps, but through the wins of Thebais and Réve 
d’Or in the One Thousand Guineas and Oaks, that of Thebais’ 
sister, St. Marguerite in the Oaks, Petronel’s success in the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and that of Mr. Sterling Crawford’s Sefton 
in the Derby. Old Alec died in 1894, and from then until 1902 
the stable was run with little success by ‘‘ Young Alec ’”’ and his 
elder half-brother Tom. The latter then retired on account of 
ill-health to leave Alec Taylor in sole control. 

Almost from the very beginning a new era of prosperity set 
in. That great mare Sceptre, who had won the One and Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Oaks and the St. Leger in the previous 
season, joined the stable in 1903 and continued with her suc- 
cesses ; Challacombe won the St. Leger two years later, and put 
a first classic to the credit of the new régime, and from then on, 
until Alec Taylor retired at the end of 1927, the winners of 
928 races carrying stakes of £801,530} emanated from Manton. 
They included among them the heroes or heroines of four Two 
Thousand Guineas, one One Thousand Guineas, the Derby and 
New Derby winners Lemberg, Gay Crusader and Gainsborough, 
the Oaks and New Oaks winners Rosedrop, Sunny Jane, My Dear, 
Bayuda, Love in Idleness, Pogrom, Saucy Sue and Short Story, 
and the St. Leger winners Challacombe, Bayardo, Gay Crusader, 
Gainsborough and Book Law. However it is looked at, this is 
in every way the good record of a great racehorse trainer, a man 
with a charming personality, who is still full of vigour and enthusi- 
asm despite his seventy-eight years. 

Not far off from Manton is Beckhampton, to which already 
famed training establishment the late Sam Darling migrated from 
Hednesford in or about 1881. A grandson of the Darling who 
rode Rockingham to victory in the St. Leger of 1833, Sam Darling 
inherited his love of horses and his knowledge of them, and 
transmitted both to his sons, Sam, a trainer at Newmarket, and 
Fred, and to his daughter, who is now the widow of Mr. Richard 
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Marsh, a trainer to two kings. 


winner, Wildfowler ; the ‘“‘ Guineas ”’ 


Fred Darling. 


During his career at Beckhampton, 
which ended in 1913, the elder Sam was responsible for the pre- 
paration of many important winners, including the triple-crown 
winner, Galtee More, who was later sold to go to Russia; Ard 
Patrick, a half-brother to this horse, who won the Derby of 1902— 
Sceptre’s year—and ended his days in Germany ; 
victor, Slieve Gallion, and 
Cap and Bells II, an American-bred filly, who carried the colours 
of her breeder, Mr. Foxhall Keene, to victory in the Oaks of 1901. 
This introduction must serve to introduce the present-day trainer, 
Starting life as a jockey, without very much success 
save that he won on a horse called Hari Kari in Jamaica from a 
field all the other runners in which were ridden by negro jockeys, 
Fred took up training in Germany, and in the two years he was 
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there was responsible for the winners of £50,000 in stakes. He 
then returned to England, and after acting for a time as private 
trainer to Lady de Bathe, for whom he prepared Yentoi to win 
the Cesarewitch of 1908, 
and began what may be called “ 
the last war he has turned out the Derby winners Captain Cuttle 
Manna, Coronach, Cameronian, Bois Roussel and Pont l’Evéque, 
the Two Thousand Guineas winners Manna, Cameronian anc 
Pasch, the One Thousand Guineas victress Four Course, and the St 
Leger winner Coronach. Many more names will have to be addex 
to this list later, and it is not too much to hope that in the course o 
the next few years, Fred Darling will saddle another couple o 
Derby winners, and so go down to history as the trainer of the great 
est number of winners of this world-famcus event. 


succeeded his father at Beckhampton 
the Beckhampton era.” Since 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


IMPROVING RESIDENTIAL DEMAND 


USINESS jin ’ 

London and 

country offices 

has shown a 

slight but wel- 
come improvement in 
the last week or two. 
The quotation of 
‘sacrificial prices” 
has been less in evi- 
dence, and the sale of 
a considerable number 
of properties, especially 
good houses witha few 
acres, has been an- 
nounced. Lettings,too, 
with or without an 
option to purchase, 
have increased, though 
the rents are on the 
very moderate side. Of 
course, in the defence 
zones, which now 
extend for twenty miles 
from the coast along so 
much of the country, 
business has been 
practically sterilised for 
the time being. 

Hopefully one or two firms persevered 
with auctions of property at seaside resorts, 
as all the arrangements had been made and 
heavy expense incurred, but the only result 
was the relegation of the lots to the category 
of private treaty. Elsewhere, in comparatively 
safe areas, sales and lettings seem to be slightly 
on the up-grade, and buyers and tenants at 
the prevalent range of prices or rentals need 
very little courage to close with the offers now 
so generally obtainable. 

Many very good judges of property feel 
that the fall in values has gone far enough, and 
vendors are beginning to be more critical of 
offers. It is dangerous to prophesy, but, as 
one of the principal London estate agents lately 
remarked in private conversation, there would 
seem to be golden opportunities for the bold 
buyer not only of country houses but of London 
property of every description. The improve- 
ment, just faintly discernible, in the demand for 
Town investments will be helped by the un- 
doubtedly increasing tendency to return to 
London. 

Some hundreds of suburban and other 
householders who quitted London last autumn 
have had enough of the expense and inconveni- 
ence of makeshift accommodation in what 
were thought to be safe or “ neutral” areas, 
and they are coming to the conclusion that, 
for all their trouble, they have obtained no 
appreciably greater degree of safety than that 
presented by the Metropolitan districts ; indeed, 
some say that the balance of advantage in that 
respect lies with London. 


CONTINUED DEMAND FOR FARMS 


MPLE funds seem to be available for the 
acquisition of agricultural land in every 

part of the country. The largest sum realised 
under the hammer for a single farm recently, 
was that obtained at an cuction at Trirg by 
Messrs. W. Brown and Co. for Potash Farm, 
242 acres, at Puttenham, which was sold for 
£10,400. In the same sale they disposed of 
Ginger’s, 77 acres, at Aston Clinton, for 
£2,950. Another Buckinghamshire holding, 
West End Farm, a freehold of 136 acres, at 
Steeple Claydon, changed hands, through 
Messrs. Robinson and Hall, at a Winslow 
auction, for £3,600. The names of holdings 
often convey something of their character: 
“Potash” suggesting, for example, high fer- 
tility, and West End Farm has a ring of 
Victorian farming approval about it. Equally 


_JULIANS, 
significant, as to the type of holding, is Bottom 
Stow Fen Farm, 61 acres, which changed 
hands for £1,550 at an auction in the Cambridge- 





shire town of March. In the same county, 
Messrs. Henry Bond and Son, at Wisbech, 
effected sales of Tne Grange Farm, 17 acres, 
at Leverington, for £1,350; and in two lots, 
22 acres of fruit-growing and arable land in 
Gorefield, for a total of £2,425. At an auction 
at Royston, Messrs. Nash, Son and Rowley 
sold Partridge Hall Farm, Sandon, 27 acres, 
for £1,850, and other freeholds in the same 
parish, together amounting to just over 100 
acres, for £1,515. 


SUCCESSFUL AUCTIONS 

OTTINGHAMSHIRE sales, apart from 
4N extensive transactions lately concluded by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. on the Bestwood 
estate, include the sale of Church Site Farm, 83 
acres, let at £102 yearly, at Thorpe-in-the-Glebe, 
which fetched £2,400 when offered through 
the agency of Messrs. Shakespear, McTurk 
and Graham at a Loughborough saleroom. 
Somersetshire farms are as readily disposed 
of under the hammer as by private treaty. 
Recent sales, at auctions in Wells and Glaston- 
bury, held by Messrs. Cooper and Tanner, 
Limited, include Worth House Farm, 24 acres 
in Worth (let at £72 a year), for £1,500, and 
72 acres of pasture, arable and orchards, near 
Glastonbury, for £4,995. Staffordshire farms 
include Longnor, 140 acres, at Lapley, which 
realised £3,600 at Penkridge. 

Suffolk sales have yielded a large aggregate 
for agricultural land lately. At Bury St. Ed- 
munds Messrs. Lacy Scott and Sons sold 
Stanwell House Farm, 132 acres in Denham 
and Hoxne (let at £150 a year), for £2,000, 
and The Street Farm, Norton, 122 acres (let 
at £125 a year), for £1,800. The Green Farm, 
at Wingfield and Syleham, near Diss, let at 
£115, changed hands for £1,150, under the 
hammer of Messrs. Moore, Garrod and Son. 
A large number of lots, sold by Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Sons, with Messrs. Woodward 
and Woodward, at Ipswich, included Woolney 
Hall, 170 acres, at Creeting St. Mary and Earl 
Stonham, for £1000; Little Stonham Hall 
and 188 acres at Stonham Parva, rental value 
£147 a year, for £1,750; and two Kenton 
freeholds, Suddon Hall, 145 acres, rent £110 
a year, for £1,300, and Oak Tree Farm, 260 
acres, let at £120, for £1,875. Among the 
Warwickshire farms sold at a Coventry 


RUSHDEN, HERTFORDSHIRE 


auction by Mr. Edg: 
Whittindale, were tv 
in the Berkswell di 
trict, namely, Ho 
Farm, 30 acres at Bur- 
ton Green (let at £60 
year), for £1,900, an 
Four Oaks Farm, 3 
acres (let at £74 a year 
for £1,050. 


TROUT FISHIN‘ 
IN THE KENNE? 


ANOR FARM 
Crookham, nea: 
Newbury, a Queer 
Anne house and 410 
acres on the Kennet, 
has been purchased as 
an investment by a 
client of Messrs. 
Duncan B. Gray and 
Partners. There is ex- 
cellent trout fishing 
fromJthe banks of the 
Kennetand atributary, 
which bound or flow 
through the estate. 

One of the surprises of a visit to the New 
England State of Massachusetts is to find ia 
Cambridge, Boston and Salem houses similar 
in all respects to those in many an old English 
town. The resemblance is not merely imitative, 
for the houses are actually of the Queen Anne 
period. One such house, in Salem, has been 
copied here, at Wentworth, near Virginia 
Water. It is called King’s Bourne, and the 
freehold of 5 acres is for sale by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, who can put forward any 
acceptable offer of tenancy. 

The freehold agricultural holding known 
as Market Farm, near Thaxted, Essex, com- 
prisir. g some 160 «cres, has been sold through 
the agency of Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and 
Partners. 


A HERTFORDSHIRE GEM 
ORTH-EAST HERTFORDSHIRE, 


though within forty miles of London, is 
one of the most rural and least spoilt parts of 
England, and in the prettiest corner of it lies 
the charming village of Rushden. Its “manor 
house,” known as Julians, was built about 1610 
but was remodelled about 1690-1700. Latterl; 
it had become a farmhouse until the presen 
owner took it in hand and, at the cost of £20,000 
restored it to one of the most exquisite smalle: 
houses of the period to be found. It is solidl 
built of brick, cemented over and with ston 
dressings and, with its clock tower, forecourt 
and symmetrical design, is a miniature shov 
place in its setting of parkland. Almost evei 
room is lined with original panelling, and eac! 
bedroom now has its bathroom. The mos 
notable features are a magnificent panelled re 
ception or music room, 6oft. by 25ft., added b 
the present owner, a Georgian panelled an 
pillared dining-room, and the graceful Quee 
Anne staircase with frescoed walls. It is fi 
sale by Messrs Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

The estate extends to some 273 acre 
comprising 221 acres of rich old _park-lik 
pasture, 32 acres of arable, 10 acres ot woodlan« 
3 acres orchard, and attractive old-wor! 


gardens. There are first-class farm building 
recently reconstructed, gardener’s cottag: 
bailiff’s house, and entrance Icdge. There | 


shooting over the land, and it is in the Puckeridg 
country. The property would be thougl 
exceptional in any part of the country; it ! 
especially remarkable sc near London. Baldoc 
and ‘arta are six miles away, Hitchi 
eleven ARBITER. 
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EVACUATED SCHOOLS, 
CAMPS, etc. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Although the supply may be sufficient to 
serve the school in its new surroundings, 
the quality of the water, whether from a 
boring (artesian tube well), a dug well, 
spring or stream, should be investigated. 
As engineers for water supply for 70 
years past we can report on this problem. 
Existing wells and pumping machinery 
examined, water tested and, where neces- 
sary, made safe. 
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Well Engineers and Sole Makers of DANDO Pumps and Machinery have aided the British farmer to get the most from 
l VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|. ’Phone: ABBey 6339. his land and now, perhaps more than ever before, 
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inthe issue ed — 20th, will be announced next week, 


Wis) STINSON BIMGIWMG) A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
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ACROSS. Sasi bright as the soul of 
7 12 i} 14. 
1. Attention is not demanded light, for — a J wl 
by this order (three words, ~~ ae ir Nnba 17 
5, 2, 4) . —Swinburne (5) || gg 
9. One of nine to entertain ? (5) a (5). h f 20 
10. Passed by the Army doctor " di i t jelce — # g Jaen 
Grade 1 ? (two words, 8, 3) R bes og Kaa ad Siiite t 
11. A French state of mind (5) oe eee 
12. The fibre at the end of cunny F'slestine. 
15. Fruit found in some longi- ‘ loa” sein (anagr.) 27 
tudes (5) ; 12. Signs and portents (11) see | 27) | | 
17 and 18. Structure taking a 13. The position of France to 2 
Roman road and a canal (7) Italy or vice versa (11) . | es] | Af] a 
19. bend ~ be on or under 14. and 15. Morality play for no een8 34 
00 matter whom (8 & ad 
21. The man that needs constant 16 and 20. Fuel Treaties to 
__ refreshment (5) keep the wet out (8) Z 
22. The bible of the 26 (5) _ 24 and 25. How the last to go 
23. They aaa O.K. with show their staying power ? 
yes (5) (6) 
26 and 27. The Scot does not 28. Sea-fight of six centuries ago 
make the Oriental any less 5) 
Oriental (7) 29. The car for a Scout (5) 
28. Jump for the beginning (5) 31. Cause disorder in this village N. 
30. They sometimes keep bees for a lark (5) ame 
(5) 32. Rhythmic food ? (5) 
33. Urge (5) 34. It is composed of voussoirs 
Address 


35. “ Rules vainly ” (anagr.) (11) (4). 
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FASHION FAIR 


aver Street Studios 


SILK dress of some distinction is always a covetable 

possession, and one that is by no means an extravagance now, 

since, useful as it is for out-of-door wear in the summer, 

it should also prove a great standby for teas, bridge, and 

informal evenings during this winter. Many women, too, who 
like a fur coat for cold days want something very light to wear beneath, 
or find the change from a chilly street to a warm room too great for 
comfort. The dress shown in the photograph on this page comes 
from Messrs. Debenham and Freebody (Wigmore Street, W.1) and 
is made in a very attractively patterned black and white silk with an 
upstanding collar and graceful overskirt. The smallest touch of red— 
vivid enough to assert itself—appears in the tie and bow and at the 
waist. ‘To me this dress has a particular appeal, because, though 
its design, making and material are all of the very best, it is essentially a 
simple, practical garment in which the wearer can feel herself supremely 
well dressed, and yet perfectly in tune with the demands of our 
difficult days. Hat, gloves and bag emanate from the same salons. 
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Silks an 
Woollen 


By 


Isabel Crampto 


IN BLACK AND 
WHITE SILK WITH 
NARROW RED TIE 
AND BELT; A 
DRESS OF REAL 
DISTINCTION 
(Debenham and Free- 
body) 


A week or so ago I mentioned the collection of British woolle 
materials that the International Wool Secretariat is sending out + 
the British Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. Last week the 
held a small but crowded show of models in wool, designed by Norma 
Hartnell, Digby Morton and Victor Stiebel in co-operation with tl 
Secretariat, for the same destination. 'There were some extraordinari 
nice things—for instance, a dinner-dress in green wool with a yo! 
cunningly worked in white beads; a black light-weight dress woi 
with a long white coat most beautifully cut and stitched ; a love 
coat and skirt in darkest grey, with a long fur coat faced with tl 
same material ; and a very nice tan and black checked overcoat wit 
a velvet collar. Of course, the tailoring, design and material we 
perfection, and these excellent examples of what Britain can do i 
this line should do much to help the sale of both stuffs and made-u 
garments abroad which is of the utmost importance to tk 
country—both for the increase of our exports now and the rapi 
recovery of trade when we have won the war. 
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“| am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results wf 


T's is an # 
extract 
from a 


letter from one 
of the thousands 
of enthusiastic 
users of 
VIVATONE 
Radio-Active 
Hair Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 
Active Hair Restorer 
colour of the hair. And what is more im 
portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
because it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 
pe 















the 


naturally restore 


promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
ling dandruff. 


Recent testimonials include the following :— 
““Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
air.”” 

“I look years younger.”” 

“ Do not know what I should do without it.”’ 

“<1 am really amazed at the results.’’ 

“1 am so grateful to VIVATONE.” 

These opinions are heartily endorsed by the 
Press. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 7/6 Special Size 3/9 


(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor’s Drug Stores, oF 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5 


4 WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’'s feet fade | 

utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and 
young, by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active | 
Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Prepared by an eminent 
Paris Beauty Specialist. Pots, 2/6, 4/6 (triple 
size). In plain wrapper from Boots(all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct 
André Girard & Cie. (Eng.), Ltd., Imperial | 
Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5. | 
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““COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
Pa -seane and Constructed. 
e urseries 
Sherwood Cup, 
CHISLEHURST 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS the jargest makers 


te S of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain. 
LEICESTER. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. Flower and Vegetable 
Seedsmen, 
HISTON, 
CAMBS. 





Seeds for 


sowing. 


present 
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CADET SCHOOL SHIP 

H.M.S. “CONWAY” 


(Moored in the River Mersey, off Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire.) 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL. NAVY, THE 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THB ROYAL AIR 
FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING 
LINES, ETC. 

On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, 
R.N.R. ‘The Course is designed primarily 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the 
Merchant Navy, and two years in the 
“*Conway” is accepted by the Board of 
Trade as one year’s sea service. A National 
Pension Scheme for the officer personnel of 
the Merchant Navy has been established. 
There is a special Direct Entry to the 
Royal Navy, by examination based on the 
curriculum of the ‘“‘Conway” and with 
limited competition. Cadets can be prepared 
for entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, 
and for School Certificate and Special Entry. 
Special attention is given to physicaltraining 

and fitness. 

AGE OF ADMISSION : 
17th birthday. 

FEES : £130 p.a. (including cost of uniform). 

PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. ** Con- 
way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

OFFICES : Tower Building, Water Street, 
Liverpool, 3. 

Secretary : ALFRED WILSON. 





Between 13} and 





WHITCLIFFE GRANGE SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
6 to 18 years. 
in healthy district. Safety area. First-class 
Edueation and Horme-life in Country House 
atmosphere. Preparation for all examinations. 
Languages, Art, Riding, Games, etc. 























the eggs 





NESTS of BIRDS, POULTRY, &c. 


should be regularly sprinkled with 
KEATING’S POWDER, especially when 
hens are sitting. Do this just previous to 
hatching. 
insects — harmless to everything else. 

Cartols: 


Large size 4/-. 


Keating's kills 


2d., 6d., 1/-. 
Flasks 1/-. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO ALL READERS OF 





“COUNTRY LIFE’? WHO MAY BE LEAVING 





THEIR PRESENT ADDRESS 





after arrival. 


cannot 


If you are moving from your present address into 
another district it is most important to place 
an order with your newsagent as soon as possible 
By this means the copy cancelled 
at your old address will be made available in your 
new district, and you will be able to continue 
reading ‘*Country Life”? without interruption. 
Please remember to order from your news- 
agent because owing to the paper shortage he | 
supply without your 
advance 


instructions in 














Good Reading 
For August 


A. E. W. MASON 
THE GINGER KING 


DALE COLLINS 
CORN IN EGYPT 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 
THE FLOCK OF GERYON 


WILL SCOTT 
TONY THE DUKE 
Special Articles: 
SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
By Beverley Baxter, M.P. 
ANIMALS IN WAR 
By A. P. Luscombe Whyte 
B.B.C. LISTENS-IN TO THE WORLD 
By Claude F. Luke 


















MAGAZINE 1/- 


Order the August Number from your Newsagent To-day 














Please send your gift to the Lord Mayor, The Mansion 
House, London, E.C.4. Envelopes should be marked ‘Appeal’ 
and cheques made payable to ‘The Lord Mayor’s Fund.’ 
Alternatively you can subscribe to your local collection. 


GIVE TO THE LORD MAYOR’S 
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“s" COUNTRY LIFE “=f 


Irene Veal of the RADIO TIMES 

recommends this booklet from the 
“COUNTRY LIF 

HOME FRONT SERIES 


























Fruit and 
Vegetable 


Preserving 


By CLAIRE McINERNY 





This small booklet has been written to 

give a concise idea of the best methods to 

employ for storing fruit and vegetables, 
so necessary at the present time. 


Price 6d. 


me 


Mrs. C ottington Taylor 


THE WELL-KNOWN EXPERT ON 
HOUSEKEEPING, COOKERY, 
FOOD AND DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 








Deals with : Also in the same series: 


A Housewife’s Calendar 
Caution! When Preserving Vegetables 
Cold Sweets for Warm Weather 
Preparing Apple Rings 
Retaining the Beauty of Silver 
Sewing Machine Attachments 


Vegetable Growing 


A booklet on preparing new land for vegetable growing, 
cultivation, harvesting and storing, rotation of crops, etc., and 





Fruit Growing for Small Gardens 


By D. B. BAGENAL. Another with chapters on planning 
and planting apples and pears, stone fruits, soft fruits, and 
some common pests and diseases. 














Vegetable Crops Under Glass 


By W. F. BEWLEY. The cultivation of tomatoes, lettuce, 
beans, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, cucumbers, spinach are 
all fully dealt with, with chapters on hot-beds, cold frames, etc. 


Other Features in this month’s issue 
LADY READING AT HOME 


with Special Photographs 
- * 


Catering in a Country School 
* 





Pig Keeping 


By J. W. REID. A guide for the beginner with chapters 


° on choice of enterprise, housing and equipment, breeding 
] Protect Your Windows and rearing, feeding, etc. 
7 
A Woman’s War-Time Journal i Poultry Keeping on Small Lines 


By W. POWELL-OWEN. Will help the beginner with 
poultry problems. 


Rabbit Keeping for Food 


By C. J. DAVIES. Accommodation, general management, 
food and feeding, breeding and rearing, are a few of the 
chapters in this booklet. 


Garden Section 
Plants for Path and Pavement 
August in the Kitchen Garden 





War-time Cookery 


By CLAIRE McINERNY. “Rarely have I received such 
value for sixpence,” wrote one appreciative reader of this 
booklet. 


In the August 


HUMES 


& GARDENS | 


FROM BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS fe AUG. 





By post price 7d. 


Direct from Publishers or from all Bookshops. 
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